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EDITORS’ NOTE 





We open a new 
picture gallery 


In this issue, on pages 12-15, L1FE opens a new department 
called “Gallery.” It will be devoted to pictures for pictures’ 
sake, and it will carry the work of photographers who have 
something unique to say in film. 

This is an age of film—of intricate cameras, probing lenses, 
wild experiments in motion, color, shapes and images. Gal- 
lery will present experimental work on the frontiers of film, 
but it will also be open to traditional pictures valued for their 
art or excitement. It will present 
tantalizing old pictures that remind 
us of our past, and its space will 
sometimes be used to review out- 
standing photographic books and 
exhibits. 

Gallery’s pictures are not chosen 
to tell a story or to report an event. 
They are a photographic state- 
ment, and they are there to be 
looked at, to convey a mood or an 
experience, a visual happening or 
simply an idea that has taken shape 
in the photographer’s mind. A min- 
imum of words will accompany the 
pictures. Gallery’s pictures must 
speak for themselves, with as little interpretation and expla- 
nation as a painting in an art gallery requires from a cata- 





T. TANUMA 


logue listing. 

In our first exhibition, in this issue, Gallery offers three 
photographs by a Japanese named T. Tanuma, who sees in the 
ancient art of falconry the brush strokes and monochromes 
of classical Japanese sumi painting. In subsequent issues, 
Gallery will be a wall on which to hang the work of estab- 
lished masters as well as that of young photographers who 
are trying out fresh and sometimes outrageous techniques. 
For example, Niklas Deak, an American born in Hungary, 
melts the emulsion of his color transparencies over an open 
flame to achieve strange photographic effects. Jerry Uelsmann 
conducts what he calls a “visual research lab” in a photog- 
raphy class at the University of Florida. Instead of using his 
camera to record a single image, Uelsmann “postvisualizes”’ 
a picture, creating a single image from as many as four dif- 
ferent negatives. Other approaches include “sandwich” im- 
ages, pictures shot through deep, multiple filters and photo- 
microscopy that reveals bright patterns in the depths of erys- 
tals. But Gallery will often rely, as it does in this issue, on 
straightforward visual impact. 

In short, Gallery will be as varied as Lirer’s editors can 
make it—as varied and unlimited as that marvelous mech- 
anism, the camera, and that even more unlimited mechanism, 
the eye of the photographer. 


RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





On “in vitro” babies, and the men on the moon 


THE SECOND GENESIS 


Sirs: 

Your article on ‘‘The Second Gen- 
esis” (July 7 issue) is both interesting 
and thought-provoking. However, I 
wish to point out that the title is mis- 
leading. There is no real genesis, even 
of in vitro babies. The geneticist al- 
ways starts with something living which 
nature has already ‘‘created”’ for him, 
whether it be a spermatozoon and an 
ovum, or a cell or even part of a cell. 
All that the scientist does is to take 
something already living and to ma- 
nipulate it until he has a more com- 
plex organism. No scientist has yet 
“‘created’”’ life, not even a single cell. 
Only nature has created life. In my 
opinion there never will be a second 
genesis or creation of life de novo. 

In conclusion, the author of the ar- 
ticle does not state whether any ‘“‘test- 
tube babies,” even if it were possible to 
have such perpetrations, would have 
any sense of right and wrong in the 
brave new world foreshadowed by the 
genetic engineers. 

Dr. IsAAC EBAN 
London, England 


Sirs: 

To make a child with sperm and 
egg of two persons who don’t know 
one another, is it not a fault, even a sac- 
rilege? A child needs two parents whose 
child he is, as well as parents need 
their own child, and no one who is 
made artificially in vitro by doctors, 
with things which are not their char- 
acteristic. 

JoEL Laus 
Carcasonne, France 


Sirs: 

Thanks for the most wonderful ar- 
ticle I’ve ever read in your magazine! 
Maybe not all your readers know that 
these descriptions appeared 37 years 
ago in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. 

JAN VAN DooREN 
Leuven, Belgium 


Sirs: 

No, thanks, I don’t want test-tube ba- 
bies. My husband and J are still very 
young (both of us are 19) and intent to 
finish our studies, so we decided that ba- 
bies for us are still out of question. 
When we do want a baby, we are very 
sure both of us will be the PARENTS. 

P. A. OCAMPO 
Quezon City, 
The Philippines 


Sirs: 
Young adults and parents should 
read this article. 
Oscar C. PENAFLORIDA 
Tigaon, The Philippines 


Sirs: 

What are the in vitro babies to do? 
They will have no parents, no relatives, 
no one to turn to in time of trouble or 
need. 

Or are the scientists going to be all 
things to all people—granny, daddy, 
mummy, uncles, aunts, brothers, sis- 
ters, cousins? Will they have enough 
time to give all their little in vitro ba- 
bies that little bit of love we are all sup- 


posed to need to make us well adjusted 
human beings? 

D. G. SWINDELL 
Vienna, Austria 


TO THE MOON 


Sirs: 

Lire’s article on the voyage to the 
moon (Aug. 4 issue) is great, moving 
and beautifully executed. Please accept 
my unreserved congratulations on it. 

This fantastic voyage proves that 
man can reach any goal if he devotes 
himself entirely to it. It is the real hap- 
piness of man—creative life, conquest 
of nature and a great purpose. 

In this way, this wonderful adventure 
means a challenge to all problems on 
our little globe . . . if only man is real- 
ly willing? 

ROGER DE BORGER 
Wolvertem, Belgium 


Sirs: 
Congratulations to the people of 
America! 
JACKSON K. KALUKANGU 
Choma, Zambia 


Sirs: 

The moment when Neil Armstrong 
planted the Stars and Stripes on the lu- 
nar surface, as the world looked on, 
must surely live forever as one of the 
greatest moments in the history of the 
United States and, indeed, of the whole 
of Mankind. 

It was a moment also when many 
people, myself included, must have 
wished themselves Americans. 

I should like to offer my humble con- 
gratulations through Lire magazine, to 
these three heros, for their stupendous 
effort, and to everybody involved in the 
space project, without whose aid and re- 
search none of this would have been 
possible. 

JACKIE EDWARDS 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Sirs: 

I thank the American people who let 
me share, and the millions of humans, 
in detail and step by step, this most won- 
derful event. 

SopHIE DEYM 
The Hague, 
Netherlands 


Sirs: 

I would still like to consider a moon 
that had not become a parking lot for 
American ironmongery. 

NEIL TURNER 
London, England 


Sirs: 

I have recently taken out a subscrip- 
tion to Lire, and am already regretting 
it. Three out of four issues I have so 
far received have been full of space 
shots. At a time when all of the world’s 
press, and certainly our national TV 
networks, have been full of nothing else 
one would have expected LiFe to come 
up with something different. Even if you 
feel compelled to follow the herd, you 
could have at least tried a different ap- 
proach, instead of the already tired old 
pictures of the moon, the earth, and the 
astronauts’ families. 

In case you think that this is just a 


case of ‘“‘sour grapes” from across the 
pond, I should perhaps state that I ad- 
mire these men, their families, and in- 
deed the whole team that made this 
great achievement possible. I am proud 
to even share the same language as 
them, let alone the same basic ances- 
tors. 

M. L. RICHARDS 
St. Eval, Cornwall 
England 


Sirs: 

I am sick to death of hearing almost 
daily the complaints of the do-gooders 
about the waste of money (as if it had 
just been thrown into the sea) on space 
exploration which could have been bet- 
ter used for the alleviation of poverty, 
with tales of how many billion meals 
at half a dollar a time could have been 
provided, and such-like twaddle. 

Is it not possible to drill into their 
thick skulls that the money spent on the 
moon race goes to provide the livelihood 
of literally hundreds of thousands of 
people, many of whom might very well 
otherwise be out of work. The ramifica- 
tions not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world, are incalculable. 
It is in fact a huge contribution to what 
we today call ‘‘full employment.” 

If for example Britain in the ’30s had 
‘‘wasted”’ millions of pounds on build- 
ing new roads and motorways instead 
of keeping millions of men unemployed 
and doling them out a weekly pittance, 
that country would have been a better 
place today. 

For God’s sake, let us hear the end 
of this nonsense! 

C. J. BARRY RICHARDSON 
Kinsale, Ireland 


Sirs: 

You could call this letter a letter of 
complaint, a complaint against the 
American people for their blind injus- 
tice and utter unfairness towards Mr. 
Lyndon Johnson, formerly President 
Johnson. 

This man not only reigned over the 
most part of the 10-year lunar project 
but also was its original instigator, only 
to step down before the end of its com- 
pletion and be entirely forgotten. In all 
the excitement the American people 
thought of John F. Kennedy, yes—but 
with no word of thanks to the man who 
helped found the project with Kennedy 
—Johnson—nor did they remember 
him when President Nixon suddenly 
stepped into the limelight at the crucial 
moment and took most of the glory. 
They completely forgot the one man 
who deserved the most praise out of 
these three—L.B.J. 

Well, I, for one, have not forgotten 
and I thank the former President for 
all his work, just as I hope many oth- 
ers will remember and thank him. 

Miss MADELAINE DEANE (age 19) 
London, England 


THE TIDES 


Sirs: 

“The tide churning in the Strait of 
Messina” (July 21 issue)? There are no 
tides in the Mediterranean. 

JosEF HAHN 
Porz-Wahn, 
West Germany 


> Mediterranean tides often are slight, 
but they do exist, and are strong in the 
Strait of Messina.—ED. 


Sirs: 

You know, not all people go for that 
old wives’ tale about the moon pulling 
water away from the earth, producing 
tides. 

a) People weigh approximately the 
same per cubic foot as sea water (64 
Ibs.). Why are not people influenced? 
Can you sense a difference in gravity 
without or with the moon? Does your 
weight change? Do you experience a la- 
teral pull? 

b) Why is there not some positive cy- 
clical change in atmosphere in relation 
to the moon? Atmosphere has weight 
and is fluid, also. 

c) Doyouactually believe that a body 
approximately a quarter of a million 
miles away with supposedly one-sixth 
the gravity of the earth could influence 
anything on earth with its gravity? 

1) All established celestial bodies 
must have a magnetic field, similar to 
Earth’s, which includes the moon. 

2) Earth and Moon rotate around 
each other in a moving magnetic pock- 
et in the sky, their poles lined up in such 
away as to hold them at a distance (like 
magnetic poles repel; unlike attract). 

3) Tides are caused by the moon, all 
right, but from the earth being pushed 
away from the water. The strictly cen- 
tripetal force that is gravity would dis- 
tribute water evenly on earth without 
the moon’s influence. But when Earth 
and Moon are opposite each other there 
is a pushing influence upon each body, 
causing the tides on Earth. 

Look how long it took man to get 
over Aristotle. How long is it going to 
take him to get over some of Newton’s 
stuff? 

KARL VON HARTMANN 
Heidelberg, 
West Germany 


A FLAP AMISS 


Sirs: 

Regarding cartoon on page 75 of 
June 9 issue, you certainly use peculiar 
envelopes in America. Your mailmen 





are, I take it, supplied with kettles so 
that they can steam open the flaps and 
read the addresses. 


ALAN FERGUS 
Glasgow, Scotland 


> “I just took a little license,” said 
Cartoonist James Flora. “To make a 
point, I often twist things around so 
you can see two sides at once.”—ED. 


CONTINUED 


CONTINUED 


PRINCE CHARLES 
Sirs: 


I have just read your most interesting 
article about the Prince of Wales, the fu- 
ture King of England (July 7 issue). 

Your pictures were excellent, espe- 
cially the expression caught on 
Charles’s face whilst go-carting and 
mountain climbing. 

However, I am dumbfounded at his 
awful appearance standing with his 
mother by the battlements of Windsor 
Castle. I have never seen a more terrible 
looking shirt in my life; whoever made 
it ought to be shot, or the royal laun- 
dress fired. As for that tie, yecch! Surely 
a Prince from the House of Windsor 
would at least tie a Windsor knot. 

Victor F. AGIUS 


A 1C, USAF 
APO, San Francisco 


Sirs: 


It is such a shame that your excel- 
lent article on the Prince of Wales was 
marred by the misspelling of two out 
of three Welsh words printed, namely, 
“‘cystadlevaeth” and ‘‘ardderchag.” 
These should be spelt ‘‘cystadleaeth” 
and ‘‘ardderchog”’ respectively. The 
Welsh language does not contain the 
letter ‘‘v’”’ and I am sure that the Prince 
would forgive you for such a ‘‘gamgym- 
eriad’’ (mistake). 

Husert J. DAVIES 


Whitland, Carms., 
Wales 


TOLKIEN AND RINGO 
Sirs: 


I felt that I had to write to show my 
disagreement with Mr. Ringo Starr 
(July 7 issue). 

J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings could not be filmed adequately 
other than in cartoon form. For this 
mammoth but highly rewarding work, 
none other than the best cartoonists 
could be employed. The trilogy de- 
mands the treating of Hobbits as Hob- 
bits. No human could play a Hobbit 
without detracting from the glorious 
fantasy and believability of The Lord 
of the Rings, no matter how brilliant. 

l applaud the sense of the Beatles and 
of the unknown purchaser of the rights 
(dashing my future hopes) in recogniz- 
ing the great potential of The Lord of 
the Rings as a film. However, with the 
use of,cartoons, please. 

ANDREW A. NICON (16 years) 


Cambridge, England 


QE2 
Sirs: 


Is not James Maguire (Letters, July 
7 issue) aware that QE2 was robbed, 
looted, held up by strikes and disas- 
trously equipped with turbines, thus de- 
laying her date of delivery by many 
months? Perhaps ‘‘Proud Steward” was 
trying to shield us. 

I am Scottish. 

Compr. JOHN AGNEW 


Cadiz, Spain 


MR. COVENTRY-COX 
Sirs: 

After having read the letter of G. 
Coventry-Cox (July 7 issue) who seems 
to set himself up as a model for all youth 
to follow, I can only hope that modern 


youth do not follow his example and 
turn into the type of smug, self-satis- 
fied character which he portrays. 

If his idea of success in life is simply 
owning a 4,150-pound house and a big 
car, I cannot say much for his intelli- 
gence, and I am sure that many other 
people must hold this opinion. I, too, 
am young (24 years old) and certainly 
do not share his point of view. 


CATHERINE LAGRANGE 
Paris, France 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on Mr. Coventry- 
Cox’s rapid success. However, I think 
there is more to life than sheer mate- 
rial success and this is what we are re- 
minded of by many young people sup- 
porting left-wing views. 

This is what I learned when I was 
working in an African country, and I 
must say it made me a lot wiser. I 
learned, too, that Western values can- 
not always be adapted to the needs of 
underdeveloped nations. 

This may be the case in Vietnam 
—which makes the issue so confusing. 

I am not a starry-eyed idealist. I am 
a 31-year-old petit bourgeois with wife 
and children. I am satisfied with ma- 
terial conditions and I do not blame 
anybody who is proud of material suc- 
cess and is ready to die for Americans 
in Vietnam. 

But I would just like to advise young 
readers to spend a few years in an un- 
derdeveloped country. I am sure they 
would react like me when they are back 
home, in Europe or in America. 

They would just smile when they hear 
neighbors and friends go crazy about 
any new fashionable gadget—whatever 
it may be—and I doubt they would be 
ready to die for freedom among people 
who cannot translate the word ade- 
quately into their own language. 


ROLAND VERNIZEAU 
Le Havre, France 


Sirs: 

If I’m as lucky and successful as Mr. 
Coventry-Cox, I would never risk my 
life for anything. 

PETER GRAGE 
Hamburg, 
West Germany 


HEYERDAHL 
Sirs: 

Regarding Heyerdahl and his peril- 
ous journey in a papyrus boat (June 23 
issue), it is of interest to note that there 
is araft known in Pernambuco in South 
America as catamaran, which is the 
Tamil name for rafts or floats consisting 
of two or more logs or pieces of wood 
lashed together and moved by paddles 
or sails. Modified forms are much used 
in the lumber region of North America 
and at life-saving stations. 

The Etymological Dictionary by 
Weekley says it is derived from Tamil, 
katta meaning ‘‘tie’’ and maram “‘tree.”’ 

What is of particular interest is that 
Pernambuco may have been on the an- 
cient route from Africa to Mexico via 
South America, as it would appear to 
be the nearest point to Egypt and could 
be reached by using the northeast trade 
winds. It will also be seen that the raft 
could safely coast along the northern 
shores of South America towards 
Mexico. 

The Tamil name catamaran can be 


understood, as according to Lavohary 
(Dravidian Origins and the West) the 
Dravidian languages prevailed in the 
Mediterranean area before the Hellenic 
Age. It is also possible that Tamils 
themselves reached Pernambuco. In 
this content the following extract from 
Appendix E to William Colenso by A.G. 
Bagnall and G. C. Petersen, pertaining 
to a Tamil inscription found in New 
Zealand on the bell of a ship which says: 
“‘The bell of Moha Din Buksh’s ship.” 
The extract is as follows: ‘‘It could have 
reached these shores only in the vessel 
to which it belonged or in the canoe of 
a Polynesian sea rover. ... The alter- 
native possibility, heightened by the dis- 
covery in 1877 of the wreck of a sup- 
posed Asiatic vessel buried in the sands 
of the west coast of the Auckland Prov- 
ince near Raglan, is that the bell was 
taken by the natives from some ancient 
ship that reached these shores only to 
meet disaster... .” 


J. R. SINNATAMBY 
Colombo, Ceylon 


THE JAPANESE 
Sirs: 

Patrick B. Mullen’s letter (July 7 is- 
sue) about Ichiro Kawasaki’s book 
(May 12 issue) has prompted me to 
write a few remarks. 

The Japanese for the last 100 years 
have emulated the Western nations. By 
proclamation of the Emperor Meiji 
they chose to abandon their culture so 
that they could compete with the other 
nations of the world. 

If I had not lived in Japan for two 
years and been interested in its culture, 
I might have accepted Mr. Mullen’s 
generalization, but events have shown 
that the Japanese have not adhered to 
a culture that “‘works for them’”’ and 
have looked elsewhere; and in this case 
the Western culture has been generous- 
ly interspersed into their own, only at 
times to introduce contradictions which 
require more than token consideration 
on their part. If the Japanese wish to 
be understood and also take their place 
as the Western world’s second ranking 
industrial power, it will be necessary 
for them to develop greater awareness 
of the world of which Japan is a vital 
part. 

In the United Staces, said criticism is 
not considered detrimental, nor an act 
to be censured. The Japanese have cho- 
sen to relieve Mr. Kawasaki of his po- 
sition and to reprimand him, whereas 
they should be supporting him. I too 
wish to see the world brought ‘‘closer 
to an understanding and appreciation 
of the people who live in it,” but a pro- 
gressive world needs candid spokesmen 
rather than those who fear controversy. 


FRANK L. BURKE 
Agana, Guam 


THE ALAMO 
Sirs: 

As a Texan who has had a long- 
standing grudge against the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas (at the age of 
41 was asked to leave the Alamo as my 
pair of cowboy boots were ‘‘desecrating 
the shrine” with their noise), I enjoyed 
your article ‘‘Remember the Alamo, 
Please”’ (June 9 issue). 

I was very interested in some of the 
comments which are typical of the 
Daughters, such as Mrs. Scarborough’s 
memorable statements that they were 


making a mockery and desecration of 
our heroes who died for us at the Al- 
amo, and ‘‘Why can’t they make a nice 
movie like John Wayne.” 

Now if Mrs. Scarborough will read 
the history books—the actual ones, not 
Texas school history books—she will 
find that most of the defenders of the 
Alamo were professional adventurers 
and soldiers of fortune, more interested 
in the land and monetary opportunities 
Texas offered than anything else. 

As-far as that business of the Mex- 
ican flag, I suggest that Mr. Elton Cude 
take a good look at the flag the defend- 
ers fought under. It was the MEXICAN 
flag. The few real patriots of the whole 
battle were fighting as loyal Mexicans, 
out to restore the guarantees of the 1824 
Constitution against an oppressor. The 
only difference was that the Mexican ea- 
gle had been removed from the center 
bar and replaced with ‘‘1824.”’ The de- 
cision to proclaim a Republic of Texas 
was reached while the siege was taking 
place. 

Tam not trying to berate the men who 
fought. All of them, patriots and op- 
portunists alike, chose to stay until the 
end, though they had no illusions of 
what it would be. I just would like to 
say that it’s time the DRT got its facts 
straight and quit trying to play Mama- 
cita to all our fallen heroes, since most 
Texans consider them great enough to 
stand on their own without help from 
the Daughters. (Actually, moved back 
into time, I think the Daughters would 
have sided with Santa Anna, since the 
Texans would have probably been too 
extremely liberal and reactionary.) 


CHARLES ROBINSON 
Stockholm, Sweden 


MR. LIPP AND PEOPLE 
Sirs: 

Evidently Karl-Hermann Lipp of 
Siissen, West Germany (Letters, June 9 
issue), lacks the ability to face life. Does 
he not see that these people—John Len- 
non, Mae West, Robert Evans, etc.—do 
today reflect life in different ways? 

Leave out the sex and hippie depres- 
sion? These are social changes! How can 
one ignore social changes? 

PFC ARTHUR A. GLENNON 


FPO, San Francisco 


A CORRECTION 


A typographical error resulted in the 
garbling of a letter from Iain D. Mac- 
donald of London published on this 
page in the Aug. 4 issue. The confused 
portion of the letter, which commented 
on the Rosemary Brown story (June 9 
issue), should have read: ‘‘There are 
three mediums that run in what might 
be called the top grade—Joe Benjamin, 
Ena Twigg and Jessie Mason. Mrs. 
Twigg and Mrs. Mason hold public 
demonstrations throughout London 
but at no regular halls. Joe Benjamin 
holds public demonstrations twice a 
week at two halls and has done so for 
26 years—Foresters Halls, Kentish 
Town on Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. and Al- 
liance Halls, St. James Park, on Sun- 
days at 6:00 p.m.” 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Carefully chosen denizens of China’s Paris outpost pursue the mysterious aims of the cultural revolution 


What Goes On In There 


by PIERRE X 


The author of this rare glimpse of 
Maothink diplomacy must remain 
anonymous because he has rel- 
atives still living in China. He is 
a Furopean who spent five years 
in a Communist Chinese re-edu- 
cation center. 


PARIS 
Chairman Mao. Tse-tung’s key 
headquarters in Europe is located 
on this city’s swanky Avenue 
George V, diametrically across the 
street from the Crazy Horse Sa- 
loon. None of his accredited rep- 
resentatives has ever been spotted 
inside this famous strip joint and, 
as a fellow who himself spent five 


The joys of togetherness and $20 
a month in Mao’s Paris embassy 


years in a Red Chinese re-edu- 
cation center, | shudder to think 
what would happen to an emissary 
who was tempted by the bare- 
breasted posters outside. 

Peking selects with extraordinary 
care the people who will represent 
in sinful Paris the People’s Republic 
of China. A selection board spends 
months evaluating every candi- 
date’s fitness, scrutinizing his ca- 
reer from toddlerhood on up. Then 
the great day comes. You are so or- 
thodox, so devout, so completely 
blaaah that you’ve made it. 


No kisses are exchanged; you’re 
not in Paris yet. But the committee 
presents each successful candidate 
with four shirts, a pair of genuine 
leather suitcases and two Mao tu- 
nics of above-average cut. Natural- 
ly, every one of these items must be 
turned in again on completion of a 
tour of foreign service. 

Once established in Paris, the 
successful diplomat immediately 
becomes part of a group as close- 
ly knit as a Christmas stocking. 

Visitors with verifiable appoint- 
ments are received at the embassy 


bv a group of officials, never num- 
bering less than three. Should one 
inquire about the size of the re- 
ception committee, the standard 
explanation is that a group surely 
can expedite any matter more 
quickly than could a single func- 
tionary. The real reason is that 
after you’re gone, no less than 
three reports must be submitted 
to Peking on what you said—and 
before they go to bed, each must 
write a second report on what his 
colleagues might have blurted out. 
No embassy staffer, including the 
ambassador, is permitted to ven- 
ture out on the street by himself. 
For group excursions, they have a 
capacious bus, both sides of which 
are tastefully decorated with por- 
CONTINUED 
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Denmark’s Liqueur Delighte Icebreaker Since 1818 


Em bassy CONTINUED 


traits of Mao. Its principal use is 
to transport diplomats in residence 
to a patch of ground the embassy 
owns in the country, where staff 
members raise vegetables, chickens 
and, until recently, pigs. Unsym- 
pathetic French neighbors claimed 
the swine were an unsanitary nui- 
sance and the embassy that night 
had the best feed since the start 
of the cultural revolution. 

Shopping tours by the female 
delegates—usually at the Prisunic, 
the French equivalent of the five- 
and-ten—is also done in groups. 
Their shopping lists usually feature 
soap, salad oil, cotton underwear 
and, invariably, salted peanuts, 
which currently are rationed on 
the Chinese mainland. Even the 
most minor purchase involves a 
lengthy group discussion, not be- 
cause the ladies are skilled com- 
parison shoppers, but because they 
know the moment they get back 
to the embassy all hands will join 
in an ideological analysis of each 
item. The first girl to show up 
with a flacon of perfume will also 
be the first to be repatriated. 

The Chinese embassy people are 
instantly distinguishable from other 
Chinese folk residing in Paris. All 
wear the severe tunics known as 
Mao suits. The bigwigs’ suits are 
cut from expensive fabric (perhaps 
Hong Kong British weave) and the 
baggy blouses of the small fry ap- 
pear to be made of cardboard, or 
the next thing to it. All of them, 
high and low, sport Mao badges, 
which curiously are never the same 
from day to day. (Do they trade 
them, as kids swap _ postage 
stamps? Does the diplomat who 
confesses the most appalling bour- 
geois temptation during a self-ex- 
amination session get to wear a 
bigger button the next day?) 

Since the entire complement 
lives in a single building, there is no 
question of cost-of-living perks, 
rent allowances, et al. Every staffer 
—from the ambassador to the 


doorman—gets $20 per month for 
spending money whether he needs 
it or not. Senior diplomats, natural- 
ly, have an entertainment allow- 
ance, but such expenditures are 
vetted by a resident board of ac- 
countants who would put the fear 
of God into Genghis Khan himself. 
Last year, by using soap sparingly 
and smoking cigarettes till they 
singed the lips, the rank and file 
put aside enough from their $20 
per month to buy a tractor for a col- 
lective farm back home. 


B ut all work and no play makes 
Wang a dull boy. After their nor- 
mal duties, and when they have 
completed the obligatory confi- 
dential reports on their fellow 
workers, the employes of the em- 
bassy get together and live it up. 
Reading out loud to each other 
from the sayings of Mao, orga- 
nizing playlets on the early life of 
Chou En-lai, salty self-critiques 
—a laugh a minute until lights 
out. And if you get up after 
that, you'd better be able to 
prove it was necessary. 
Mealtimes are another pleasure. 
Four people to a table perched 
on wooden stools, snarfing up 
those personally grown vegs and 
hand-fed chickens. No seating ar- 
rangements, of course; the am- 
bassador chows down with _ his 
code clerk. All members of the em- 
bassy—from His Excellency to the 
receptionist—must put in one day’s 
physical labor each week. Not long 
ago, the whole ghastly embassy 
was redecorated. While | wasn’t 
present myself, | enjoyed the vi- 
sion of the press attaché vacuuming 
the rugs, the military attaché wash- 
ing windows and the ambassador 
himself up on a ladder painting 
the ceiling, or perhaps emptying 
the garbage. But recently, sitting 
in a sidewalk cafe nearby, | did 
see an inspiring sight: this chap 
with mud-splattered trousers 
trudging up the Avenue George V 
with a hoe over his shoulder. He 
was the embassy’s first secretary. 


Maothink overcomes Crazy Horse temptations 
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When the General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets in New York, the watch 
statesmen call the best watch in the world 
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Whatever photographic situa- 
tion you get into, Nikkormat FTN 
will do a beautiful job of getting you out. , 

Tough lighting problems, for example, a Because 
Nikkormat’s center-weighted, through-the-lens metering system just can’t 
be fooled. 

And while you’re busy handling creative composition, you won’t be busy 
handling the camera. Because Nikkormat FTN operates easily. With built-in 
Nikon quality and dependability that’s second to none. 

But that’s only half the story. Buy Nikkormat, and you have access to 
Nikon’s complete system of photography. Including more than 30 inter- 
changeable Nikkor lenses, famous throughout the world. 
Plus a host of other accessories which make Nikkormat 
FTN the most versatile camera in its class. 

Just look at it this way. Now that you’ve got photog- 
raphy in your system, why settle for anything less than 
the Nikon system in your photography? 
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REVIEW 


When Rock 
Buffs Go 
Marchin’ In 


NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 


ic Newport Jazz Festival, that 
inevitable mid-summer squash, sur- 
vived its 16th anniversary this July 
Fourth weekend—just barely. Its 
producer, George Wein, had attempt- 
ed a shot in the arm, economically and 
spiritually, by booking rock groups 
for the first time, and the shot almost 
proved fatal. 

The fete lasted four days. At first 
it looked as if an attempt had been 
made to segregate the two musical 
forms by presenting an all-jazz pro- 
gram the first night, Thursday, and 
a predominantly rock program the 
next. But the rest of the concerts were 
organized to present both kinds of 
music at each performance. The trou- 
ble with this was that at the rock- 
plus-jazz concerts the rock buffs so far 
outnumbered the jazz fans that the 
general mood of the crowd was one 
of impatience. It wasn’t that they 
were offered poor performances of the 
music or that they were totally intol- 
erant of the style, but just that they 
were too busy overwhelming the 
place to take time to embrace what 
was going on. Somehow it seemed 
that some 35,000 people had con- 
verged upon Newport to attend the 
Misnomer of the Year. 

The prospect of rock brought on 
Newport’s first major encounter 
with those blue-jeaned, blaspheming, 
bearded hordes who rush from festi- 
val to festival. More than 25,000 teen- 
and college-age kids choked the fes- 
tival field and the nearby area. The 
lucky came with tickets or the mon- 
ey to buy them. The rest—probably 
the majority—came without either. 

The music, apparently, was only a 
secondary motivation for coming to 
Newport. One boy I talked to on Sat- 
urday had arrived a week before the 
opening and fully intended to stay un- 
til the last chair had been folded up 
and the final beer can thrown away. 
As yet he hadn’t made it through the 
concert gates. When I asked him why 
he had come he looked at me amazed, 
and said he had come to dig all the 
people. The quest, for him as for hun- 
dreds of others, was for a community 
and not a concert. 

And so what became known as “the 


Hill” was born at Newport. The Hill 
consisted of a wooded hillside, a par- 
tially cleared parking lot, and at the 
top a tiny triangular park. The esti- 
mate was that some 4,000 people were 
camped on the Hill during the week- 
end. Thanks to an excellent sound 
system the inhabitants of the Hill 
could hear the concert, gratis, as well 
as could the people inside the gates, 
who had paid anywhere from $3.50 to 
$6.50. Furthermore, since rock fans 
are primarily interested in the visual 
aspects of a performance, many of 
them who did have seats promptly 
left them and migrated toward the 
front. The result was chaotic and har- 
rowing Friday night and nearly disas- 
trous Saturday night, when hundreds 
scrambled over section barriers, 
breaking chairs and flattening fences. 
Squatters virtually took over the box- 
seat section on Saturday night. 

A similar situation arose the follow- 
ing afternoon during the James 
Brown concert, at which point offi- 
cials announced that Led Zeppelin, 
the major rock group scheduled for 
the final Sunday evening concert, 
would not appear due to the illness 
of one of the members. As hoped, this 
announcement started a mass exodus 
of the Hill people from Newport. 
Only in the middle of the Sunday eve- 
ning concert, when the directors felt 
the crowd had been thinned to a con- 
trollable size, was it announced that 
Led Zeppelin would indeed appear 
and in fact had always planned to. 

The jazz festival seemed fated to 
besaved. During Friday night’s stam- 
pede the sound system had regurgi- 
tated the overamplification of the 
rock groups and on Saturday night, 
at the peak of the rush toward the 
stage, it had begun to rain. What 
saved the show Sunday night, how- 
ever, was neither mechanical nor me- 
teorological. In a marvelous, inexpli- 
cable way, the fans simply forgot 
where they were sitting and became 
involved in the music. The idea be- 
hind the jazz festival, the universality 
of music, finally had been realized. 
Buddy Rich, a psychedelic light show 
flashing on the screen behind him, 
performed pyrotechnics on the drums, 
and B. B. King and Johnny Winter 
stopped the show with a free-form 
jam session which carried the play- 
ing of the blues guitar to its logical 
conclusion. Then King, an aging 
black man who has devoted his life 
to living and playing the blues, threw 
his arms around Johnny Winter, a 
cross-eyed albino kid from Texas who 
plays the guitar as if he were getting 
a dollar a note and wanted to make a 
million in 10 minutes—and for the 
first time in four days people forgot 
to push the people in front of them. 


Miss Wainwright is a music enthusiast 
and a student at Briarcliff College. 


by Teddy Wainwright 
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Lufthansa passengers have to go through customs in 58 different 
countries. 

We want them to get through as painlessly as possible. 

That's why we make it our business to know as much as we can about 
the customs laws of all the countries our Boeing jets fly to. 

We let our passengers know, for instance, that pearls can't be landed in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Rwanda prohibits alcohol. The U.S.A., chocolates that contain alcohol. 

Matches are tabu in Pakistan. Gift cigarette lighters in Iran. 
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And it is a specific customs violation to import counterfeit money into 
Japan. Even if you have a yen to. 

We could keep a book about it. And we do. A thick book. Which we revise 
every month to keep our information fresh for you. 

We don't have to do all this. Strictly speaking, all any airline has to do is 
to pick people up, fly them,then setthem down again. ButLufthansa wouldn't 
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Wise investors 
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When we.are young we often imagine that 
one day we will discover our own private 
‘treasure island’ — and live happily ever after! 
Alas, few of us are that fortunate. 


In today’s troubled world, security and 
financial peace-of-mind can only be achieved 
by careful planning. Only a happy few achieve 
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proved to have come from the pen of 
Penderecki. His Passion According to 
St. Luke, first performed in West Ger- 
many’s 700-year-old Miinster Cathe- 
dral in 1966, brought him world fame 
at 32. Buenos Aires recently became 









Century France, the true story of a 
hunchbacked Ursuline prioress, Sister 
Jeanne of the Angels, tells how her un- 
requited desire for the handsome lib- 


the 50th city to perform this impres- 
sive work. 
For his first opera Penderecki has 
based his own text on Aldous Hux- 
ley’s book and the play, The Devils, 
whick John Whiting adapted from it. 
soun A study in paranoia and sexual hys- 

ertine Father Grandier turns into 

7 ° murderous hatred and results in his 

for those who enjoy the difference. burning at the stake, convicted of 


teria plus political villainy in 17th 
having bewitched Jeanne and her sug- 





gestible nuns. 
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of Sister Jeanne brings to the oper- 
atic stage some gamy stuff indeed. Fa- 
ther Grandier shares a tub-bath with 
a merry Loudun widow and invites a 
young girl off her knees into the con- 
fessional booth behind the drawn cur- 
tain. The nuns, seized by an attack 
of furor uterinus suggested by 
Jeanne’s own example, rip the habits 
from their yearning bodies and careen 
around the stage more or less topless. 
When the Church’s exorcists diagnose 
devils in Jeanne’s abdomen, the men 
of God force her to her knees, head 
to floor, and administer a profoundly 
thoroughgoing enema. 

Penderecki’s hand-picked Polish 
team for Hamburg—conductor, stage 
director, designers, two leading sing- 
ers—did poorly by their fellow coun- 
tryman. Unfortunately, most critics 
reported on that opening and missed 
the Stuttgart production’s premiere 
two nights later, the opera’s true un- 
veiling in a superb production staged 
by realistisches Musiktheater’s leading 
Western practitioner, Giinther Ren- 
nert. With the conductor, Janos 
Kulka, he realized all the work’s pow- 
erful musical and theatrical impact. 

Konrad Swinarski, the brilliant 





Jeanne and exorcist 


young Polish stage director whose in- 
ternational reputation began when he 
staged the world premiere of Marat/ 
Sade in West Berlin, directed The 
Devils in Hamburg and in Santa Fe. 
Another fellow Pole, Stanislaw Skro- 
waczewski, now the conductor of the 
Minnesota Orchestra, conducted the 
Santa Fe cast in the opera’s first pro- 
duction in English. In the Western 
Hemisphere alone, the San Francisco 
and the New York City operas are ne- 
gotiating for the rights. Rudolf Bing, 
shame on you. 


Mr. Moor is a Berlin-based TV corre- 
spondent and critic for Musical America. 
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GALLERY 


As a youth Japanese Photographer 
T. Tanuma loved to paint in the stark 
black-and-white-ink strokes of the 
ancient sumi-e tradition. Though he 
gave up painting for his father’s pro- 
fession and became one of the top 
photographers in Japan, Tanuma’s 
pictures still evoke the poetic imag- 
ery of sumi-e—a style practiced by 
Zen Buddhist priests six centuries 
ago. “The old techniques are at the 
back of my mind whenever I pick 
up my camera,” he says. This snowy 
tableau of an aged falconer and his 
grandson on a winter hunt—with its 
expanse of white broken only by the 
barest suggestion of background 
—would have inspired the early 
monks. For Tanuma, it seemed 
“sealed from time, a page of lore torn 
right out of the history of Japan.” 
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With snow mantling his dogskin cape, the falconer trudges through the drifts—his fierce hawk-eagle alert for prey 
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REVIEW 


The Amiable 
Microbes 
We Live In 


LIFE ON MAN 
by THEODOR ROSEBURY 
(The Viking Press) $6.95 


Beacteria have had a bad press, 

worse on the whole than the Devil 
men have always sneakingly admired. 
We never hear a good word for the 
nimble and darting spirochete, and 
the Ancient Mariner’s pietism, 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small 
was countered to nearly everyone’s 
satisfaction by Hilaire Belloc— 

The streptococcus is the test; 

I love him least of all. 
“Sanitized for your Protection,” on 
glassine bags that encase motel drink- 
ing glasses, is our gesture of exorcism 
against demons with thrashing tails, 
sleepless, relentless, mobilized to kill 
us horribly. 

And now Dr. Theodor Rosebury, 
an emeritus bacteriologist in St. Lou- 
is, proposes a proper esteem for the 
streptococcus. He has been intimate 
with the creatures all his professional 
life, and his lyricism is unfeigned. 
Equipping us with microscopic vi- 
sion, he bids us admire the busy sce- 
nery on a human shoulder blade: “‘a 
rather thinly seeded lawn, growing, 
instead of grass, mainly iridescent 
caviar and crooked sticks, all gently 
bubbling with internal movements of 
growth.” It’s like Coney Island in 
summer, though prettier, and the 
caviar are the famous cocci. 

And this is “clean” skin we’re talk- 
ing about. As amember in good scrub- 
bing of the Prophylactic Society, you 
will be reading this with clean skin, 
and one followed by a mere 11 zeros 
will be a reasonable figure for the mi- 
crobes alive on your exterior just now. 
Many times more inhabit your intes- 
tinal tract, and as you go to fetch the 
antiseptic bottle, you carry with you 
a resident population vastly greater 
than the human population of the 
earth. 

Live and let live is their motto, 
evidently. With that many enemies 
you’d not have lived to draw three 
breaths. So why, runs Dr. Rosebury’s 
argument, do we feel compelled to do 
silly things like slip a bag marked 
“Sanitized” over a drinking glass, or 
invest money and time in mouth- 


washes, and iodine, and in scrubbing? 

For symbolic reasons, chiefly. It 
soothes us to imagine the sparkling 
glasses riding conveyor belts through 
austere ultraviolet barrages, and 
slipped into those bags with forceps. 
Alas, I once saw “Sanitizing” done. 
The motel maid laid aside her ciga- 
rette, washed the glass under the fau- 
cet, dried it on my discarded face tow- 
el, and bagged it by hand. The loss I 
incurred by her nonchalance was 
wholly esthetic. My share of the 
bubbling opalescent cocci continues 
to leave me in peace. 

And mouthwash, we learn from Dr. 
Rosebury, does nothing much; and io- 
dine strong enough to clean the germs 
out of a wound damages tissue and 
kills the scavenging cells that were 
mobilized to mop up the microbes 
anyway, which is like zapping jay- 
walkers with a flame thrower that in- 
cinerates bystanders and also the riot 
squad. As for scrubbing, surgeons 
scrub, ritualistically, with little effect 
on their skin-bacteria count though 
much on their vulnerability to law- 
suits from the germ-crazed, which 
means from just about everybody. 

Bacteria seem to belong in and on 
man. We commence to accumulate 
them immediately after birth, and 
some evolutionary bargain struck 
long ago ensures that in exchange for 
living off us happily by the gigabil- 
lion they render us obscure services. 
Only when the bargain goes awry do 
they sicken us or kill us, and kill them- 
selves too in the process, which is un- 
thrifty. Animals brought up in a 
“germ-free” environment are miser- 
able creatures with enfeebled hearts 
and sluggish undeveloped guts, de- 
void of immunities and deprived of 
the vitamins intestinal bacteria ought 
to be manufacturing. They are cured 
by a good healthy dosing with germs. 

As for our grossest national prod- 
uct, human excrement, which approx- 
imates ton for ton our average daily 
output of automobiles, it’s almost 
pure bacteria and Dr. Rosebury 
thinks we ought to glory in it like our 
robuster forefathers. He devotes a 
good many pages to how we became 
“a nation of tubbed, scrubbed, deo- 
dorized neurotics,” lingering on such 
matters as our apotheosizing of 
plumbing, and if he tends to confuse 
Lenny Bruce with Joan of Arc (both 
of whom he calls victims of ritual sac- 
rifice, though to different cults) he 
should still convince any reader who 
stays the seething and unsanitized 
course that life on man is normal, even 
friendly. Lacking it, we’d be emaci- 
ated and bereft. If we could share Dr. 
Rosebury’s vision we'd even be lone- 
ly, and we ought to be counting our 


blessings by the 1,000,000,000,000. 


Mr. Kenner is an English professor 
at the U. of Cal. at Santa Barbara. 
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Remember the ‘good old days’? 


Those were the days when spring-wound 
phonographs were still too expensive for 
the average family and when stereo refer- 
red to akind of 3-D picture you looked at. 
Those were the days of the scratchy and 
wide-grooved 78 records, noisy and 
undersized speakers, whistle and beat 
filled AM broadcasts. They were the days 
when people who took their music seri- 
ously attended live performances to hear it. 






Recording and transmitting techniques 
have come a long way since then. So has 
home stereo equipment like this powerful 
all-Sansui system. The 5000 AM/FM Multi- 
plex Stereo Tuner Amplifier incorporates 
the latest IC and FET circuitry for 180 watts 
in power, a bandwidth from 15 to 30,000 
Hz and a distortion factor that never ex- 
ceeds 0.8%. Matching components in- 
clude the SP-2000 4-way 6-speaker system 
with a frequency response range from 35 


to 20,000Hz and 70 watts handling capaci- 
ty, the SR-3030BC 2-speed manual turn- 
table and the SS-2 stereo headphone set. 

With these components, it is now pos- 
sible to reproduce sound faithfully and 
without distortion beyond the limit of 
human hearing. You can now hear lifelike 
performances without leaving the comfort 
of your living room. 

Does anyone still long for the “good 
old days’’? 


Sansul 
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How many huts? 
How many tents? 


The UNRWA official seemed to be say- 
ing that it wouldn’t be wise to stop. 
**, . . the camp leader, you see . . .” 
. . . be misinterpreted. . . .” Even 
while driving, he kept a hand curled 
over his mouth like a silencer on a small 
pistol, and many words were lost across 
the width of the car seat. “Very del- 
icate,” I heard him say. “If you stop, 
right away ...” We rolled into the 
camp at prowl-car speed, windows up 
against the dust raised by our wheels. 

It was Distribution Day and streams 
of Arabs were walking toward the cen- 
tral warehouse to draw their monthly 
rations: 22 pounds of flour, 1.3 pounds 
of sugar and of lentils, 1.1 pounds of 
rice, 13 ounces of oil, a cake of soap. 
Ours was the only car in the camp. We 
pushed softly through the crowd, catch- 
ing every grave eye. This was Baqa’a, 
just outside Amman, a Jordanian camp 
for 36,500 Palestinians displaced in the 
two years since the Six-Day War. 

The road led to a market, a reluc- 
tant souk of vegetable stands and bar- 
bers’ stalls. A queue stood by a flatbed 
truck where jobbers were buying the 
refugees’ flour, still in its red-white-and- 
blue American sacks. The official of 
UNRWA, a U.N. relief agency, made 
sounds of distress: this was a forbidden 
practice. 

**You can’t stop it, can you?” I asked. 
Flour is the one thing the refugees have 
to sell, and dealing in it has a place in 
camp society. Apart from the Mukh- 
tars and Notables of village life, the 
refugees speak of men who are rich 
in nothing but flour as Flour Nota- 
bles. “. . . just note this now, then 
later...” the UNRWA official said. 

Cemetery rows of identical huts 
reached past the horizon from both 
sides of the road. The huts were gray 
against the red of the bulldozed earth 
and they shifted into fresh geometric 
patterns as we moved along the road. 
The only relief from the domino same- 


ee 


_ ness of every wall was posters in praise 


of Sirhan and the martyrs of the feda- 
yeen. The commandos were running 
clinics and schools and recruiting of- 
fices in some camps but the UNRWA 
official said he hadn’t seen them. 
Many tents were standing in the 
spaces between the huts. The UNRWA 
official was pleased to see them. He had 


worried that the refugees would sell 
their tents as soon as they could move 
into huts. The refugees had lived two 
winters and a summer in tents 
UNRWA issued after the war; in Jor- 
dan alone, 15,000 families were given 
Sears, Roebuck ‘Ted Williams” tents, 
in holiday red, blue and green. These 
were fine campers’ tents, $133 each in 
the catalogue, but they had not been 
made for the Jordan Valley. The sum- 
mer winds ripped out their zippered 
windows, the rocky ground refused 
their wooden pegs. When their alumi- 
num-tube poles buckled, boys and men 
with sheep or goats to tend salvaged 
them for exotic new American crooks. 
The Bedouin were immediately envi- 
ous; soon there was a small commerce 
in bent Ted Williams poles. 

The UNRWA official said the refu- 
gees had turned down 15 prototype huts 
before agreeing to move into the new 
52-component asbestos prefabs, made 
by UNRWA in Lebanon for $220 each, 
trucking fees included. Concrete would 
have cost no more but the refugees 
wouldn’t have it. In their 21 years of 
exile, they had constructed an elaborate 
symbology based on the movable shel- 
ter. A tent, torn and flapping, is the 
image that burns at the center of Pal- 
estinian rage; ““We Have Nothing To 
Lose But Our Tents” is the fedayeen’s 
bleak challenge. And yet a tent can 
house a kind of optimism that a hut de- 
nies. As long as a man lives in a tent, 
he can tell himself that his refugee life 
will be short, even with 20 years be- 
hind him. 

From Bagqa’a we drove on to Souf, a 
camp out beyond the ruins of Jerash, 
where avenues of Roman columns step 
across the Sunday-school landscape; 
crags, bare rock, walnut trees and pop- 
lars, shafts of light against the soft and 
softening mountains of Gilead. Souf 
was a camp for only 6,000, richer in 
tents than in huts. Men were playing 
cards in the coffeehouses and the mar- 
ket was full of shouts. The UNRWA of- 
ficial waved once or twice, but again 
he judged the atmosphere wrong for 
stopping. “We'll try Jerash,” he said. 
“... not far... perhaps we'll stop. I 
know the leader. . . .” 

Jerash was well isolated, a doom 
town thrown up in the scrub. Its pop- 
ulation of 11,500 was all from the Gaza 
Strip, and by Jordanian standards they 
were a people to be kept at safe distance 
—troublemakers, demonstrators. We 
arrived in late afternoon, when the 
street was thick with strollers. Many 
fedayeen were in sight, armed and more 


by Barry Farrell 


or less ready for combat. We stopped 
by the camp leader’s hut where a com- 
mittee of elders rose from a card game 
to welcome us. The leader, spare and 
solemn-faced under his kaffiyeh, sent an 
old man off for tea. We followed him 
into his hut. 

The UNRWA official opened his at- 
taché case and began fishing for his 
question sheet. How many huts? How 
many tents? How many tents hidden 
inside huts? The leader answered with 
tremendous sincerity, supplication al- 
most, but the UNRWA official knew 
the statistics had no meaning. Even the 
refugee population, which UNRWA 
puts at 1,350,000, is disputed from all 
sides; there are 839,755 ration cards in 
circulation, but no one knows how 
many refugees have two or more. In the 
street, the fedayeen began firing short 
bursts from their Kalashnikovs. 

No one in the room doubted that the 
shots had been intended to advance our 
understanding. It was the blue-of-peace 
U.N. car that had provoked this mild 
display. The camp leader had been shot 
at before, so his alarm was understand- 
able. I looked slyly out the window. The 
UNRWA official seemed a shade ner- 
vous, perhaps, but one sensed that his 
emotion could be satisfied by filling out 
a form— Shots Heard: four bursts. 

We made a point of leaving the shack 
with a show of calm. The UNRWA of- 
ficial and the camp leader walked slow- 
ly across the road to inspect a ware- 
house. I climbed into the offending car. 
Soon I was surrounded by a pack of 
boys—ragged boys, some grinning, 
some staring out of mile-deep eyes. 

It was a scene that would have end- 
ed with free chewing gum 20 years ago, 
but now there was no cure for the flux 
of guilt and paranoia that passed back 
and forth between us. My sense of 
shame was a feeling so banal that I hid 
it in a smile that made my face ache. 

A group of fedayeen came up the 
road, grinning wickedly at the car. 
‘Shalom!’ one said, drawing every drop 
of irony from the use of the Hebrew 
word: peace to the American in the 
UNRWA car! peace to the agent of the 
Israelis! 

It was pure reflex that made me an- 
swer back “Shalom!” causing the com- 
mandos to laugh with perfect contempt. 
I could have shouted “Salaam! Sa- 
laam!”’ to show them I understood, but 
it would have been too ridiculous. When 
the UNRWA official returned to the 
car, he made quiet of it all. “. . . some 
anger, naturally,” he said from behind 
his hand. 


have a 
Bacardi 


party. 

It’s fun. 

Light, smooth Bacardi 

rum tastes good with 
anything. Cola, tonic, citrus 
or your favorite mixer. So, 
have a Bacardi party. And 
watch everybody 

have fun. 
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Instead of springs and levers, the Electro 35 has an eerily accurate 
electronic brain that automatically works out the exposure. 

Naturally, it takes great black-and-white or color pictures in the daytime. 
But the Electro 35 really shines when the sun goes down. 

It lets you forget about flash, and carry on taking pictures as if it was broad 
daylight. Every one will be perfect. Even if you take them by moonlight. 

The Electro 35 from Yashica. An electronic camera so good, we stake our 
reputation on it. 


It shines in the dark 


YASHICA 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
First name in electronic cameras. 
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‘The government is run 
by the rich. You've never 
heard of a poor politician. 
I'd quit paying taxes 
tomorrow if there was 
someone to lead the revolt. 


ROBERT FORSBERG 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





‘T don't like them taking 
money away from little 
children who need food and 
having it shot to the moon.” 


MRS. DOROTHY REYNOLDS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





is angry about money 





“Educated people are 
getting the best jobs. 
Taxes are too high. 
The poor person like me 
is hit the hardest.” 


LEVI McKISSACK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“We have to cut down on 
entertainment and take 
short vacations. My husband 
gets four weeks a year, 
but what good is it 

when you don’t have 
the money to go anywhere?” 


MRS. GINA CARIDI 
NEW YORK CITY 





The latest LIFE Harris Poll reveals a deep, bitter 


national resentment over taxes and government 


spending, and shows how a declining dollar 


has eroded our goals and dreams 


The New Math 


of Inflation: 


$3,000 + $1,500 = $3,135 
$18,000 + $9,000 = $18,575 
$50,000 + $25,000 = $50,515 


For a decade it’s been called ‘‘the affluent society,”’ but sud- 
denly the U.S. public is beginning to think all those dazzling 
statistics and ever-rising curves are a giant con game. Between 
inflation, which today is at an annual rate of 7.2%, and the re- 
lentless increase in federal, state and local taxes, we are all run- 
ning to stand still. In fact, many have begun to fall behind, 
and the average citizen is furious about it. The LiFe Poll, con- 
ducted by the opinion research firm of Louis Harris and As- 
sociates, Inc., reveals that 86% of a nationwide cross section 
of young and old, rich and poor, rural and city dweller assess 
their anger at current tax policies as either ‘‘high”’ or ‘‘very 
high.” Eighty-two percent of them want major cuts in federal 
spending now, and a surprising 56% are even ready to see 
wage and price controls imposed to stabilize prices. Twenty- 
one percent claim they are ready to take part in a tax revolt, 
and another 22% who could never openly oppose their gov- 
ernment said they could sympathize with those who did. 
There is real political dynamite in this widespread anger, 
for it is a middle-class revolution in the making, a fact ac- 
knowledged by Congress in its current debate on tax reform. 
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What emerges most starkly from the poll, in Harris’ words, is 
“‘a portrait of a silent, unblack, unurban, unaffluent America 
in seething revolt.’ Moreover, the heart of that potential re- 
volt is also the heart of “‘Nixon country”: skilled wage-earn- 
ers and the property-owning middle-income groups—white, 
respectable, suburban and small-town. They are convinced 
that big business and the rich are getting away with murder in 
exploiting tax loopholes and subsidies. Many people are equal- 
ly convinced that the poor are boondoggling on relief pay- 
ments. In both cases they feel the middle class is bearing the 
brunt of others’ greed or laziness. ‘‘What’s the use?” asks 50- 
year-old Leo Price, of Dayton, Ohio. “‘You pay taxes to make 
it, you pay taxes to spend it, and you pay taxes to keep it.” 
Sixty percent of all families feel that between inflation and 
taxes they are worse off this year than last, and over a ten- 
year period, as the chart on the opposite page shows, they are 
very close to being right. Adding their frustration to the dis- 
content of the blacks and the young, Harris concludes, ““Today 
it is hard to find any part of this country which is not deeply 
disturbed about some major aspect of our national life.” 
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We have lost faith in federal priorities and in our 


The most ominous aspect of the public’s un- 
happiness over the economy is not simply 
that two thirds of all those polled feel taxes 
are ‘“‘unreasonable.” This is up 15% in a dec- 
ade, but most people always feel taxes are 
unreasonable no matter what their level. The 
more disturbing factor is the public loss of 
faith in the government’s judgment about pri- 
orities. In Harris’ words, ‘‘the central mo- 
tive for paying taxes has begun to disinte- 
grate.” As the table at lower right shows, 
people’s traditional dislike for foreign aid pro- 
grams is now followed closely by their op- 
position to Vietnam spending, the space pro- 
gram and defense costs in general. By con- 


What Americans want money for 


A color TV set 








tia SA 


Eating out 


A house you own 


One automobile 





Annual vacations 
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Comfortable retirement 


Putting all your children through college 


Air conditioning throughout the house 


A trip across the country 


Steak and roast beef whenever you want 


Going out for entertainment once a week 


One vacation a year 


trast, their spending priorities are all orient- 
ed toward domestic programs, with aid to 
education and various aspects of urban aid 
the new choice causes. 

There is some illogic and misunderstanding 
implicit in these opinions. The U.S. has spent 
$118.5 thousand million on foreign aid since 
World War II, but this year’s $1.8 thousand 
million appropriation is the lowest ever and 
just over 1% of the total federal tax bill. Re- 
spondents listed federal income, local proper- 
ty, state sales and federal excise as the “‘most 
resented” taxes, although in fact the excise tax 
accounts for no more than 8% of the federal 
budget and local taxes provide the most direct 


Already 
have 


17% 


34% 


66% 


63% 


77% 


16% 


20% 


29% 


45% 


34% 


benefits to people—schools, police, fire pro- 
tection and the like. 

While those polled were prepared to blame 
the present tax-inflation spiral on everything 
from interest rates to corporate profits, most 
economists agree that its real causes lie in the 
Johnson administration’s attempt to juggle 
the costs of social welfare programs and the 
Vietnam war without raising taxes. This was 
followed by a year-long congressional delay 
in enacting a surtax to deal with what had 
grown to an annual $25 thousand million def- 
icit. Then last year the Federal Reserve Board 
anticipated a nonexistent recession with an in- 
flationary $12 thousand million expansion of 


Don’t have 
but want 


70% 


43% 


38% 


37% 


28% 


26% 


24% 


16% 





A secure retirement 


own futures Nixon's job rating 


Good Bad 

the money supply. This year the Fed has re- 
versed its course and today the bank rates On keeping down cost of living 25% 61% 
stand at the highest level in this century, which 
has upset the mortgage market and made the : : 
cost of borrowing even more painful. On cutting federal spending 23% 59% 

The result has been to bring most people 
to a sobering reassessment of their ‘‘affluence”’ . 
(see chart below) and a gloomy assessment of On handling taxes 20% 62% 
their chances for fulfilling many of their cher- 
ished economic goals. They blame the goy- 
ernment and the President for burgeoning 
money problems. Just how far the President 
has to go in explaining his inherited problems On keeping economy healthy 29% 53% 
is made graphically clear by his low ‘“‘job 
rating’ on handling the economy (right). 


On handling interest rates 15% 64% 


Where to cut federal spending first 






“ Foreign aid 69% 
| eis \ Vietnam 64% 
se Space program 51% 
Federal welfare 37% 

Foreign aid Welfare 
Other defense spending 26% 
Farm subsidies 24% 


Where to cut federal spending last 








Aid to education 60% 
Defense and Vietnam Pollution control 
Pollution control 38% 
Federal poverty program 34% 
Federal aid to cities 26% 
Federal highway financing 24% 
. The space program Highway building 
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The people have a villain—‘those bloodsuckers in 


The response of most people to inflation and 
high taxes is simple but painful: they cut out 
the pleasures and rewards from their lives, in- 
cluding such satisfactions as home improve- 
ments and savings (see accompanying table). 
Each of the families in the Harris survey was 
asked how much it spent every month for es- 
sential items in the family budget, and their 
answers point up the real squeeze on the un- 
der-$10,000 group. Once the essentials are 
taken care of, their leftover money—‘‘discre- 
tionary income” in economic jargon—varies 
from zero to just over 20%, with the peo- 
ple from 35 to 49 years of age hurt worst, fol- 
lowed by those 50 to 64 and those over 65. 

These are not the only groups to say they 
“‘have reached the breaking point on taxes.” 
From old and young alike the grievances run 
the gamut. ‘‘Movies cost so much we never 


Where people say they get poor 
values for their money 


yo) 
il Food and beverages 
v 


Family clothing 


Medical and health care 


Transportation and car upkeep 


Furniture, home improvements 


Credit and instalment payments 


go anymore,” reports 16-year-old Dorothy 
Hardrick of Memphis, Tenn., ‘‘and records 
are so expensive we don’t ever buy them.” At 
the other end of the age scale, 73-year-old Lot- 
tee Sponhower of Denver, Pa. mourns, ‘“‘I’m 
too old to run to different stores, so I can’t 
take advantage of the sales.’ ‘“You almost 
need two people working now, just to stay 
ahead of the game,” adds Burell de Clute, age 
24, of La Crosse, Wis. 

Many people who have recently set out to 
make a long-anticipated major purchase—a 
new home or home improvement, a car, 
color TV or vacation trip—have found that 
prices have jumped so much they could no 
longer afford it. This in turn led to a sense 
of being ‘“‘let down” (65%), ‘“‘angry that it 
cost so much” (41%), “‘very upset about 
it” (29%) and “‘highly frustrated” (24%). 














Significantly, 86% decided to forget or de- 
fer the purchase, but the experience embit- 
tered them against the government for its 
seemingly profligate ways. ‘“When I have to, 
I do without things I want, and the govern- 
ment should do likewise,” says George Tru- 
man of Morven, N.C., and many people echo 
his views. They are quick to find villains with- 
in the system. The fat pay raises congressmen 
awarded themselves and the President this 
year did not go unnoticed, and more than one 
person referred scathingly to ‘‘those blood- 
suckers in Washington.” Wide publicity given 
to wealthy income tax dodgers and such loop- 
holes as the oil depletion allowance have con- 
vinced so many people that “‘taxes are rigged 
for the rich” that even a lethargic Congress 
has roused itself to respond to the outcry, and 
is now trying to trade off extension of the 


HOW PEOPLE 


Where they cut back first 


Recreation and entertainment 43% 
61% 
wee Travel 28% 
pf) O A\o 
o).. 
i. Clothing 24% 
38% 
S~< 
36% rea Food and beverages 20% 
all 
35% Furniture, home improvements 17% 
34% Savings and investments 









Washington’ Intensity of tax revolt 


Agree 

10% surtax for a genuine attempt at reform. Politicians promise tax relief and then do nothing 86% 

The significance of all this bitterness is a 
strong feeling (637, to 267) that government The big tax burden falls on the little man 84% 
could deal with inflation and high prices if 
only it were properly managed. Until some- Moog, i‘ 
hig ie done, peaple aay, diene will be cone Too much tax money is given to people who don’t 
tinued deep resentment of a system which appreciate it 78% 
leaves most families with a gnawing fear that 
a lifetime of work will lead only to an im- Too much tax money is going into wars and defense 76% 
poverished old age. 

Present government stabilization policies Taxes are set up to give the rich the breaks 75% 
are turned down overwhelmingly by the poll 
sample, a majority of whom would prefer : A 
wage and price controls to high taxes and in- People in power don’t know how much suffering 
terest rates. In such subtle matters as tuning taxes Cause 67% 
the economy, politicians are more sophisti- 
cated than their constituents, but one thing is I resent my tax money being spent the way it is 67% 
certain: they had better start listening harder 
to what they say if they plan to stay in office. My standard of living is being hurt by high taxes 65% 











BALANCE THEIR BUDGETS 


What people think 
causes inflation 





The cost of the war in Vietnam 78% 
Medical and health care 30% 

Federal government spending 68% 
Rent or mortgage 25% Taxes 54% 

Union wage demands 51% 
Gas, electric, telephone 23% oe 

High interest rate on borrowing money 50% 

Business profits being too high 49% 
Children’s education 16% 

Welfare and relief payments 40% 
Clothing 1% People having too much money to spend 29% 


Not enough being produced to meet 
people’s needs 16% 





Transportation and car upkeep 10% 
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On their weekly Saturday afternoon his daughters Mary Pat and Susan basement,’ says Mrak, ‘‘and when I 
shopping expedition, Frank Mrak (both partially hidden) and Karen and see a good buy I load up. By shop- 
stands at the check-out counter with son Fran. “‘I’ve got a big freezer in the ping this way I save 20% to 30%.” 
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A family struggles to stay even 


Frank Mrak is 44 years old, a stub- 
by, intense, industrious man with 
four children, two jobs, one car, a 
TV-stereo console and a $22,000 
house in a suburb of Cleveland 
called Brookpark. Onejobis as day 
supervisor of the main Cleveland 
office of Manpower, Inc., a tem- 
porary help service. The other is as 
an insurance salesman in Brook- 
park. Between the two, Frank 
Mrak earns from $8,000 to $13,000 
a year, depending largely on how 
much insurance he sells. 

Even with good insurance sales, 
Frank Mrak is not prospering. 
“Inflation has knocked hell out of 
me,” he says. ‘“That and taxes. My 
standard of living is better, I sup- 
pose, because of technological im- 
provements, but I have no more 
buying power now than I did when 
I got out of college. You have to 
learn new tricks every year, just to 
stay even. We put a second bath- 
room in upstairs; we did it our- 
selves—the family. None of us 
knew how, but we learned. We had 
to. It was either that or start brush- 
ing our teeth in the kitchen.” 

Out of his $10,000 income last 
year, Frank Mrak paid $450 in 
sales taxes, $265 in property taxes 
and $800 in federal, state and city 
income taxes. ‘‘What really gets 
you,” he says, ‘‘is when you see 
where your taxes are going. We got 
this mayor now, Stokes, and he’s 
instituted a city wage tax, and who 
gets the money? These militants 
that use it to buy guns and shoot 
our cops. And you call this Amer- 
ica? Not the America I once knew. 
We have a known sex deviate, an 
exhibitionist, living four blocks 
away, right here in Brookpark. 
You think we can get him locked 
up? Not on your life. How can you 
expect to after what the Supreme 
Court has done?” 


Frank Mrak graduated from Du- 
quesne University in 1949. “I 
would have been a teacher,’’ he 
says, ““but they were starting teach- 
ers at $3,500 a year.”’ So he took a 
job with the state of Pennsylvania, 
then worked in the office of a con- 
struction company, and then be- 
came a salesman for General 
Foods, pushing his Minute Rice 
and Jell-O and Log Cabin Syrup 
for 10 years. 

Tiring of the road, in 1965 he 
took the job with Manpower. He 


chose Brookpark as a place to live 
because there was a Ford plant 
there, and he figured (correctly) 
that its presence would keep prop- 
erty taxes down. 

“Also,” he says, ‘‘I was look- 
ing out for my kids. They are of 
average intelligence. Understand? 
Average. If I move to one of your 
exclusive suburbs out here, then 
maybe they don’t get along so well 
in the schools. This way, they can 
be big frogs in the small pond, 
and don’t think that doesn’t make 
a difference. What the college 
wants to know is what was your 
rank in your class, not how good 
a class it was.” 

Brookpark is one of a dozen or 
so communities, clustered just be- 
yond Cleveland’s western and 
southern borders, that are filled 
with white working men who have 
fled or been driven from the older 
neighborhoods within the city; in 
many cases, from the neighbor- 
hoods where they grew up. 

The names of these places 
—Lakewood, Brookpark, Middle- 
burg Heights, Parma, Parma 
Heights, Seven Hills—change as 
you pass from one to the next; but 
the air, the streets, the people are 
the same. The lawns are small and 
neat; the houses clean and 
cramped. The men play softball, 
the women bowland form commit- 
tees, the children wear their hair 
cut short. 

The men drink Augustiner beer, 
from Columbus, or Yacht Club, 
from Erie, Pa., each of which sells 
for four dollars and change a case. 
Everyone is white, of course; it is 
because they are white that they are 
there. And, like their houses and 
their streets, most of the people, on 
the surface, seem the same. The 
way they dress, the way they talk, 
the way they seem to think; they 
are at first uncomfortable, then 
hostile toward anyone or anything 
that does not conform. Almost all 
have the same look in their eyes: 
of faded dreams, of pride, now 
tinged with bitterness. And the 
only way you can tell when you 
pass from one of their communities 
to the next is that the colors of the 
police cars change. 

The fulcrum—of their day, of 
their week, of their lives—is the 
shopping center. Shopping centers, 
plural, for there seems a new one 

every month, or an extension of the 


old one. They impede the progress 
of the traveler, like locks in a ca- 
nal. But, like locks, they are essen- 
tial for commerce; and commerce, 
here, is life. 


It was 3 o’clock on Saturday af- 
ternoon, and the temperature in 
Brookpark was 94°. Frank Mrak 
and his wife were sitting at their 
dining room table, sorting grocery 
store coupons which Mrs. Mrak 
had been clipping from the news- 
papers all week. 

Their four children waited in the 
living room; a boy, Fran, 16, and 
girls Susan, 13, Mary Pat, 8, and 
Karen, 7. “‘Ground beef is going 
to be our big buy of the day,” Mrak 
said. ‘“‘We might get 30 or 40 
pounds. Pick-N-Pay has a special: 
59¢ a pound. And anything Pick- 
N-Pay sells is quality: I know that 
from experience.” 

Every Saturday, at 3 p.m., the 
Mraks go shopping. There are five 
grocery stores in five different 
shopping centers within 15 min- 
utes of their house. Most Satur- 
days, they visit each one. Some- 
times they must hurry to finish by 
the 6 p.m. closing time, but by wait- 
ing until late in the afternoon, 
Frank Mrak is able to take advan- 
tage of sudden, unadvertised mark- 
downs made by store managers 
during the day, especially in the 
produce departments, where the 
goods will not keep until Monday. 
With a monthly budget that allows 
$150 for mortgage, $15 for enter- 
tainment and $150 for food, it is 





by JOE McGINNISS 


these bonuses, these unexpected 
windfalls, that are the highlights of 
the Mraks’ weekend; indeed, 
sometimes of their week. - 

“Tell about the bread at Kro- 
ger’s,”’ Mrs. Mrak said. 

“Yes,” Frank Mrak smiled. 
“‘We were in Kroger’s last week- 
end, buying bread. The standard 
price there was two for fifty-three. 
By the time we got to the store, at 
four o’clock, it had been marked 
down to five for a dollar. While 
we’re standing in the check-out 
line, the manager makes an an- 
nouncement: bread is down to 
seven for a dollar. We had bought 
twenty loaves, for four dollars, but 
I heard this and I ran back and got 
eight more, which, in effect, were 
free. That’s what I mean about 
shopping late on Saturdays. I 
would have had to spend $7.42 for 
28 loaves of bread in the morning, 
but by four o’clock in the after- 
noon, I got them for four bucks.” 

Mrs. Mrak, her coupons sorted 
and separated, store from store, by 
paper clips, looked up and nodded. 
She was ready. Frank Mrak went 
outside and started the 1964 Fal- 
con and the children crowded into 
the back seat in the heat. 

‘“*Sometimes it breaks your 
heart,’ Mrs. Mrak said. “‘A&P 
had a special on liver. Thirty-nine 
cents a pound. Frank wanted to 
buy 20 pounds. But the children 
just won’t eat it. So we could only 
buy three pounds.” 

**Yeah, but we’re not going to 
have that problem today,” Frank 

CONTINUED 
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The Mrak home in Cleveland’s Brook- 
park. ‘‘We don’t want to put much 
money in it,” Mrak says, ‘‘because we 


know what the market is like. The in- 
terest rates have gone up so high that 
people can’t afford to buy houses.” 
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Mrak visits the ‘‘hanging room” of a 
wholesale meat company where he re- 
cently bought a 230-pound side of 
beef for $178. Below, he helps wife 
Marie sort supermarket sales coupons 





from newspaper. The family econo- 
mizes in other ways. They grow some 
of their own vegetables, do much of 
the repair work around the house and 
buy clothes at midseason sales. 





Their lack is more than 


CONTINUED 


Mrak says. ‘‘Everybody loves 
ground beef.” 

He decided to go to Pick-N-Pay 
first to be sure there would be 
ground beef left. He pulled the Fal- 
con into the crowded parking lot. 
The children elbowed their way 
out. Mrs. Mrak clutched her three 
Pick-N-Pay coupons in her hand. 
One was for a free monogrammed 
glass, one for a free bar of soap, 
and one gave a five-cent discount 
on a box of Wheaties. 

Calmly, professionally, without 
any signs of greed or panic, the 
Mrak family worked its way to- 
ward the meat counter at the rear 
of the store. Frank squeezed a cou- 
ple of heads of lettuce on the way. 
He judged them to be too soft, and 
decided to buy lettuce at Kroger’s 
this week. 

Then they were at the meat coun- 
ter—long and white, with lots of 
chrome and glass. Mrs. Mrak 
stepped forward and reached for 
the first cellophane package of 
ground beef. 

Suddenly she frowned. 

‘Frank,’ she said. ‘‘Frank, 
come look at this.” 

He stepped forward. The chil- 
dren gathered around. A frown 
creased his face, too. He took the 
package from his wife, studied it 
more closely, then put it back in 
the case and took out two others. 

“These are no better,”’ he said. 
Then he held them out so the chil- 
dren could see. 

“Look at this. There’s so much 
suet in this meat, it’s almost white. 
I’ve never seen this lack of quality 
at Pick-N-Pay.” 

The family stood quietly in a 
semicircle around him. No one 
seemed quite sure what to say. 

Frank Mrak drummed his fin- 
gers for a moment on the top of 
the meat counter. Then he looked 
up at the ceiling of the store. 

“Well,” he said finally, ‘‘so 
much for the 40 pounds of ground 
beef. There’s no sense filling our 
freezer with fat.’’ He nodded to- 
ward his wife to indicate that she 
could start to move again with the 
cart. Then he looked down once 
more at the packages of meat in 
his hand. He put them carefully 
back where he got them, behind the 
glass. Then slowly he walked away, 
following his family, in the direc- 
tion of the Wheaties. 

At 5:15 Monday morning, 
Frank Mrak stopped in Parma 
Heights to pick up Pat Gallagher. 
Gallagher, 27, married, with two 


children, is a history teacher and 
head basketball coach at St. Igna- 
tius High School in Cleveland, a 
private, Jesuit college prep school 
from which he graduated nine 
years ago. From 5:30 to 8 a.m., ev- 
ery school day, he works in the 
Manpower office with Frank 
Mrak, a job he has taken and kept 
—despite the boredom it causes 
him and the sleep it deprives him of 
—because he needs almost $10,000 
a year, and this is the only way he 
can get it. 

“School today?” Mrak asked, 
noticing Gallagher’s briefcase. 

““We’ve got that meeting,” Gal- 
lagher said, ‘‘about the neighbor- 
hood kids.” 

Frank Mrak nodded. Some of 
the Jesuits had proposed to admit 
about 40 children a year from the 
neighborhood surrounding St. 
Ignatius—a neighborhood that 
contained many blacks and Puer- 
to Ricans. These were children 
who could not ordinarily qualify— 
either financially or academically. 

“I’m opposed to it,” Gallagher 
said. ‘‘It’ll tarnish the image of the 
school.” 


Nine years earlier, Pat Gallagher 
had been the image of the school: 
All-City in basketball, top grades, 
a leader. Now, on these endless, 
bleak, five o’clock mornings with 
which his money problems had 
forced him to contend, the mem- 
ory of the 1960 image was the only 
weapon he knew how to use against 
his frustration. He was one of four 
teachers who later that day agreed, 
with some anger, that the meeting 
had not gone well. 

“*T don’t think it’s our role,’’ one 
said, ‘‘to be doing charity work for 
slum kids. This is a college prepa- 
ratory school, not a welfare agen- 
cy.” What bothered them all most, 
they said, was how these slum kids 
—just because they were slum kids 
—were being welcomed, no, not 
welcomed, dragged into the system, 
to share in its spoils, when there 
still was not enough to make life 
comfortable for decent, hard- 
working men who had made it on 
their own. 

The trouble is, from childhood 
on, they were taught to believe in 
answers. There was good and bad, 
then; and parents, teachers, police- 
men and the Secretary of State to 
help them tell the difference. 

They grew up believing. They 
learned the rules and agreed to fol- 
low them. Respect, obey, work 


just money 


hard, go to church, pay taxes, serve 
in the Armed Forces, play with 
girls who let you touch them, mar- 
ry girls who didn’t. 

It was an accepted fact of life, 
as was God, that if they continued 
to play by the rules, they eventu- 
ally would be rewarded. The home 
in the suburb, the color TV in the 
basement, this was what they 
sought because this was what they 
had been taught to seek. 

“They were told every day, in a 
hundred different ways, that once 
they got these things, they would 
be happy,”’ says Saul Alinsky, a 
community organizer who has 
spent most of his life working with 
blacks. Recently he has switched to 
the white middle class, because it 
is with whites—frustrated, alienat- 
ed, lost—that he senses the great- 
est potential for disaster. 

“All his life,” Alinsky says, ‘‘the 
white working man has _ been 
taught to orbit around fixed points 
of reference, to put his faith in es- 
tablished values. Now, all these 
have been shattered.” 

It is the lack of a sense of worth, 
perhaps, that is the heart of the 
working man’s frustration. All else 
—Negroes, college students, activ- 
ist priests, liberal politicians—are 
easy scapegoats, but the root is this 
psychological loss. Because, no 
matter how many flag decals he 
pastes on the windows of his car, 
the working man is finding the 
same thing the Negro discovered 
in the early ’60s and the radical stu- 
dent a few years later: The system 
may be working for somebody but 
it sure isn’t working for me. 

“I’m sympathetic to the poor 
people who are really poor and 
really deserving,’’ says Frank 
Mrak. ‘‘Especially old people who 
have been hurt by galloping infla- 
tion. I don’t say cut the money 
being spent on these people, but re- 
distribute it properly. It’s obvious 
that many of the people getting it 
are not the ones who deserve it.” 

“People complain about wel- 
fare,” says a friend of Pat Galla- 
gher’s named Tim Bunch, ‘‘and I 
suppose I do, too. But really it’s 
just the politicians. And they’ll al- 
ways be there, taking your money 
for something. If it’s not the Ne- 
gro,”’ he said with a shrug, “‘it’ll 
just be something else.” < 





At 5:15 a.m., on his way to work 
at Manpower, Mrak stops at a diner 
to gulp a predawn cup of coffee. 
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At a commune in the wilderness (above), a young ma 
begins work on his new home, a tepee. At right, in 
front of another tepee, he and fellow members of 
the commune gather together for a group portrait. 
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THE COMMUNE 
MES TO AMERICA 


Youthful pioneers leave society to seek, 


from the land and one another, a new life 


heir hair and dress, their pioneer spir- 

it, even their Indian tepees evoke the 
nation’s frontier beginnings. These young 
people are members of a commune, which 
they have created for themselves as a new 
and radical way of living. Scores of these 
communes are springing up all across the 
U.S. In the wilderness areas of the West, 
Southwest and New England, the new set- 
tlers build their own homes—adobe huts, 
log cabins, geodesic domes—share their 
money and labor and legislate their own 
laws and taboos. 

The youthful pioneers, unlike the earlier 
Americans who went into the wilderness to 
seek their fortunes, are refugees from af- 
fluence. Though there have been previous 
such experiments in the U.S., the new com- 
munes represent an evolution of the phi- 


losophy and life-style of the hippie move- 
ment. Most members have fled the big cities 
—New York’s East Village, San Francis- 
co’s Haight-Ashbury—where they were 
beset by crime, police harassment, squalor 
and disillusionment. They seek in the land, 
and in one another, meaningful work, mu- 
tual love and spiritual rebirth. Their reli- 
gion is rooted in many faiths—among them 
Christianity, Hinduism and Zen Buddhism. 
Some communes permit LSD and marijua- 
na, but many now discourage their use or 
even ban them. Some take a broad view of 
sexual morality, but in many communes 
couples practice traditional American mo- 
nogamy, and sexual behavior is often sur- 
prisingly pristine. Young children, howev- 
er, are raised by all the adults and by the 
older children of the commune, which it- 
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self is often referred to as “‘the Family.’ 

Many of the settlers dropped out 0: 
teaching and other professions and are par. 
ticularly ill-prepared to carve a living ou 
of nature. The winters are harsh, the eartl 
hard. Often they resort to shopping at the 
nearest stores. They also find that many oi 
the constraints they sought to escape are 
necessary—an orderly work routine, com- 
munity health regulations. They almost in- 
variably encounter hostility and even vio- 
lence from local people. Another threat is 
unwanted visitors—the sightseers from 
“‘straight”’ society and the weekend hippies 
who descend upon them to freeload. To 
protect their privacy, members of the com- 
mune shown on these pages asked LIFE not 
to reveal their location but to describe it 
merely as “‘somewhere in the woods.” 





The focal point of the commune is iron stove and a library with 500 
a hexagonal lodge (above), which well-read books, including vol- 
includes a kitchen area withacast- | umesontheoccultandcropraising. 


A commune member, Will (above), next winter. At right, two women 
splits logs to build up the 90-cord go into the two-acre garden to pick 
stockpile of firewood needed for vegetables for the day’s main meal. 





A lodge, a garden and 
a library support the amateur 
struggle against nature 


Shortly after dawn the sharp ring 
of a Buddhist gong starts the day 
for the 41-member Family in the 
commune. Most of the day is de- 
voted to labor. They must plant, 
cultivate and harvest vegetables, 
supplement their diet with fishing 
trips (right) and split and store logs 
for the long winter. The adults 
range in age from 17 to 32 and rep- 
resent widely diverse backgrounds. 
One was an actor, one an office 
worker, another a welder. They 
started the commune 15 months 
ago after making a down payment 
on 240 acres of woodland. They 
faced problems from the start: they 


miscalculated the harshness of 
their first winter and ran out of fire- 
wood. They still have not realized 
their hope of becoming self-suffi- 
cient—members use their savings 
and money from part-time work to 
pay off their mortgage and buy 
supplies in a town 20 miles away. 
Most of the 11 children are very 
young, and there is as yet no pro- 
vision for formal schooling. The 
older children teach the younger 
ones, and are themselves taught by 
their parents when they express an 
interest. But soon, under state 
law, several of the children will 
have to attend a licensed school. 














Alone in their tepee at the end of a day of communal work, meditation fore the children’s bedtime. Ron, 30, a former computer programmer at a 
and play, a family within the Family reads from a book of fairy tales be- New York bank, and his wife Nancy, who went to Radcliffe, brought 
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their daughters and 4-year-old son to the commune a year ago. Be- become Quakers and to civil rights work. Said Ron, ‘“‘We chose to de- 
fore they joined the commune, their search for faith had led them to vote our lives to God and to learn the lessons He teaches in the earth.” 





A rigorous home-grown 
diet, mystical jargon and 
meditation in a tepee 


Above, Sandoz and Twig serve themselves a midday 

meal of rice, vegetables and fruit. Most of the mem- 

bers do not eat meat. At right, as the coolness of the 

a night comes to the mountains, Ama sits in silent med- 

In the lodge, above, Nancy reads to herself from the itation in the tepee he built last summer. He is building 

Bible. The children of the commune (below) are ex- a log cabin nearby where he plans to spend the winter 

pected to help in occasional chores in the garden and with his wife Evening Star and their expected child. 
kitchen, but spend much of their time in the surround- 
ing woods hunting for berries or playing make-believe. 





Ithough the commune may look 

like an early American frontier es- 

tablishment, it certainly doesn’t sound 

like one. On the contrary, the pronounce- 

ments of members seem to have little con- 

nection with the realities of the world 
they have left behind. 

“We are entering the time of the trib- 
al dance,” one member of the Family 
has written, ‘“‘as we go to live in tepees, 
celebrate our joys together, and learn to 
survive. We go to a virgin forest with no 
need for the previously expensive media 
of electric technology. The energy we 
perceive within ourselves is beyond elec- 
tric; it is atomic, it is cosmic, it is bliss.” 

All the members speak in such mysti- 
cal jargon of their new experience in the 
wilderness. Many say that taking LSD 
opened their eyes originally. Now they 
do not forbid drugs but they frown on 
their use. They regard chopping wood, 
planting seeds and washing clothes as 
acts of creative meditation which con- 
tribute as much to the spiritual well- 
being of the worker as to the good of the 
commune. They say that the hard work 
strips them of their city frustrations. 

Members have written a commune 
credo: ‘‘Getting out of the cities isn’t 
hard, only concrete is. Get it together. 
This means on your own, all alone or 
with a few of your friends. Buy land. 
Don’t rent. Money manifests. Trust. 
Plant a garden, create a center. Come 
together.” 

Each evening before dinner, members 
join hands and stand in a silent circle 
for two or three minutes. Then they 
chant the Hindu holy syllable ‘‘Om” 
which trails off into the night sounds 
of the forest. In such a ceremony last 
Thanksgiving, an ordained minister 
came to the commune and married all 
the Family members to one another 
and then united a number of couples in 
matrimony. ‘‘We were standing in a 
big circle and a cold rain began to fall,” 
a woman recalls. “‘It was like being mar- 
ried and baptized too.” 

The commune has its share of every- 
day squabbling, and a little incident can 
bring the loftiest ideals abruptly back to 
earth. During a recent three-day fast by 
the group, one member whose spirit was 
weakened walked seven miles to a gas 
station to buy a candy bar. When the 
others spotted the empty wrapper stick- 
ing out of his back pocket, they laughed 
—and then everyone continued the fast. 


A secluded creek (following page) 
used by the commune for swim- 
ming also provides the opportunity 
for a mother to grab an unwill- 
ing daughter and soap her hair. > 
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Awash in the sinking stern section, Heyerdahl 
(with beard) and two crewmen jury-rig a re- 
placement for steering oar broken by waves. 


reck 


Paper Ship ‘Ra’ 


For Thor Heyerdahl’s paper ship Ra the end 
came on the storm-whipped Atlantic— 
2,700 miles into a voyage that, for all its 
misfortune, came close to success. Ra had 
seemed, as she left Safi, Morocco, 56 days 
before, the unlikeliest of seagoing vessels. 
Her hull curved upward at bow and stern 
like the toes of a genie’s slippers, and she 
was made entirely of papyrus. To her skip- 
per she was ‘‘a giant paper swan’? whose 
flexible woven hull ‘‘undulated like a snake 
over the waves.” 

Twenty-two years ago with his balsa- 
wood Kon-Tiki, Heyerdahl had shown that 
wind and current could have carried men 
by raft from South America to Polynesia. 
Now he wanted to show that Atlantic sail- 
ings by Egyptian mariners might once have 
reached land in the Western Hemisphere. 
On the very first day of the voyage, heavy 
seas smashed the ship’s twin steering oars 
and waves kept cracking their jury-rigged 
replacements. Then Heyerdahl discovered 


Ra had been incorrectly loaded. Cargo had 
been stowed on the windward side to bal- 
ance her, but in fact it added to the tons of 
wind-driven seawater and dragged the ship 
down in a 30° list to starboard. Shipping 
water, Ra’s curved stern began to sag. Her 
shipwrights, working from old Egyptian 
frescoes showing sailing ships, had thought 
a rope running from the top of the upward- 
curved stern to the deck was purely dec- 
orative. But Heyerdahl and his six-man 
crew found that the rope would have held 
her papyrus in shape, the way a bowstring 
arches a bow. Without it, Ra’s flexible hull 
gradually submerged, stern first—even 
though the crew cut up their only life raft 
and attached it to the stern for buoyancy. 
Finally, just 600 miles from Barbados, the 
sharks circling Ra made additional repairs 
by the crew impossible. Heyerdahl radioed 
for an escort. By the time it arrived, a storm 
had further battered Ra, and Heyerdahl was 
forced to abandon his ship to the sea. 








Below, in the flooded stern, crewman Carlo Mauri (Jeff) 
and navigator Norman Baker haul in a canvas sea anchor 
used to bring Ra about and keep her sailing before the wind. 





Abandoning ship (above), two crew members salvage rec- Below, astride the sodden wreckage, the navigator chops free 
ords and provisions from the listing and crippled Ra while the mast—to be taken aboard the rescue ship for Heyer- 
another crewman maneuvers raft sent by the rescue vessel. dahl’s Kon-Tiki museum as a memento of the expedition. 
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“‘When a nation is filled with strife, 
then do patriots flourish,” wrote 
the Chinese philosopher Lao-tzu. 
The flag waves briskly between 
other decals of a diving maiden 
and a view of Atlantic City’s beach 
and skyline, but leaves the nagging 
thought: does the driver love his 
country or Asbury Park the more? 





Decalcomania over 


In this tense and testy time, people have taken 
to proclaiming themselves through symbols. 
A 40-year-old businessman grows a set of 
moth-eaten sideburns to signal that he is a se- 
cret swinger. A million melon-kneed girls don 
miniskirts and bug-eyed round sunglasses. 
They wind up looking like tarantulas, but the 
intended message is: Look at Me, I’m a Live 
One. The rebellious young, of course, with 
their beads and bell-bottoms and lengthy 
locks, are themselves a collective symbol of a 
whole new breed. 

But what of the others, President Nixon’s si- 
lent majority, true-blue, tax-paying, non-pot- 
smoking? They found their symbol last Feb- 
ruary when the Reader’s Digest—who else? 
—mailed out 18 million 3x5 gummed flag de- 
cals, with the printed injunction ‘‘Fly This Flag 
—Proudly.”’ The campaign was an instant suc- 
cess, and was soon extended by the Gulf Oil 


Company, which ordered 20 million flag stick- 
ers as competition for tiger tails and give- 
away games. 

The Digest’s vice president in charge of flag 
distribution explains the phenomenon like 
this: ‘‘It’s a way for the ordinary fellow who 
works all day, has saved a little money and 
who leads an ordinary life to respond. It’s a 
massive response to campus unrest, racial dis- 
harmony and all the other things that are rack- 
ing this country. It’s a chance for the little guy 
to say something.” 

Flag decals have become a fixture on fire 
trucks, police cars and motorcycles throughout 
the country. Cab drivers and truck drivers are 
particularly addicted to them. Some flags even 
bear the grim advice “‘Love it or leave.’’ Old 
Glory, it seems, is putting out a signal of its 
own, and to manyit reads ‘‘My Country, Right 
or Wrong.” But its presence on windshields 


has begun to make some liberals uneasy. 
““When I see a car with a flag pasted on it, I fig- 
ure the guy behind the wheel isn’t my friend,” 
says former baseball star Jackie Robinson. 
“‘There apparently is a large, frustrated seg- 
ment of our society that is never seen or 
heard,” observes Georgia legislator Larry 
Thomason, ‘“‘so now they wave flags. If the 
flag is sacred, it ought not to be displayed next 
to STP stickers and Sock-It-To-Me signs. I 
think the whole business is an obscenity.” To 
pass such judgment on every one of the mil- 
lions of people whose flag decals were put there 
in a moment of sentiment or pride or by their 
sticky-fingered children is surely harsh. But the 
very fact that Old Glory is an object of conten- 
tion reflects harsh times. After all, who would 
have thought the day would come when vio- 
lence was called ‘‘as American as cherry 
pie,” or when ‘‘Mother” became a dirty word? 
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“T’m an American,” says Stanley Milosky, a 


New York locksmith, who collected flags from 
three sources. He pasted them on his store and 
car, handed out remainder to Boy Scouts. 





New York policeman Anthony Robinson 
claims flag on motorcycle was put on at station 
house. ‘‘They had a whole pile of them down 
there. I took one and put it on my car too.” 


Truck driver LeRoy Roll of Jersey Coast 
Freight Lines endorses the decal on his cab: 
““You know, all these guys downgrade the 
U.S.A., so we put these on to upgrade it.” 





et 


Shop owner William Murphy of Chicago has “Tt came with a bank statement that suggested “Flag City,’ Macon, Ga., displays decals on 


displayed his 48-star flag since Pearl Harbor. we put it on the car, but we don’t have a car all city equipment, including this one backward 
“People don’t look at it anymore,” he mourns, so I put it here,”’ says Mrs. Anna Lassman, Pol- on firetruck. Mayor claims assaults on police 
“‘but it’s going to stay here as long as I do.” ish-born owner of Chicago tux rental shop. stopped when they added flags to uniforms. 


the American Flag 





Joseph Faso of LaMantia Bros., Chicago fruit Phyllis Newton hands out flags in a Chicago Biggest fans of the flag fad are the nation’s small fry, who often slap a 
and vegetable suppliers, launched his owncam-_ bank’s promotional ‘‘savings festival.” Only decal on the window when parents aren’t looking. This young New 
paign, handed out flags to all 34 of firm’s driv- two people refused them, but she says ‘‘thecar- Yorker’s father was in full accord with the display, however, saying, 
ers. ‘“‘I’ve been patriotic all my life,’ he says. nations we passed out last week went better.”’ ‘‘It represents where I stand on Vietnam, to show I support the boys.” 
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Not in this world 


nor the neat 


could Satyricon 


e 


really exist 


Encolpius, one of the student he- 
roes, lies drunk in a field after 
Trimalchio’s banquet. Artificial 
clouds, made out of dry ice and 
ammonia put into hot water, were 
used to create the surreal light. 
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LIKE ROME 


Through the cinematic mists and 
the glow of eerie lights emerges 
a vision of pre-Christian Rome, 
alla Federico Fellini. This time, 
with a cast of a thousand freaks 
and a phantasmagoria of grotesque 
episodes, Rome’s wizard of the 
weird has outdone himself, _ if 
only in terms of sheer excess. A 
rich man’s heirs devour his body 
to claim their legacy. A woman 
makes love to a mouse. A nym- 
phomaniac gets hourly relief from 
her sexual torment. A rich ex- 
slave plunges through one of the 
longest, most Bacchanalian ban- 
quets in history. 

Loosely based on the Latin clas- 
sic Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter 
—a bawdy account of two ad- 
venturers in Nero’s Rome—Fellini’s 
Satyricon is his first full-length pic- 
ture in nearly four years. Though 
films like La Strada, La Dolce Vita 


and 8% have long established him 
as one of the world’s great film fan- 
tasists, Satyricon is uniquely am- 
bitious. “It is a science fiction pic- 
ture,” Fellini says, “but projected 
into the past, not the future. It is 
a journey into the unknown, and 
| am obliged to invent everything, 
a universe.” Indeed, to give the 
film its remote and mysterious at- 
mosphere, new lighting, sets and 
props had to be devised as fast as 
Fellini could dream them up. 

Fellini is famous for improvising, 
but he prepared this script carefully 
and filled it with nightmares be- 
yond even Petronius’ imagining. 
Fellini describes it as “a fresco of 
pagan times.” Is the picture por- 
nographic? No, warns Fellini; it is 
chaste if seen with innocent eyes. 
Pagans knew nothing of conscience 
or morality. Pornography, he says, 
is in the mind of the beholder. 


During his banquet, above, the ex- 
slave Trimalchio chooses the live 
pig to be cooked for his guests. Fel- 
lini far outdid Petronius’ original 
version of the feast, the most fa- 
mous episode in the “Satyricon.” 


A shepherd, below, travels to wor- 
ship at a shrine to a child her- 
maphrodite. The two heroes also 
visit. the shrine, make off with the 
child and then escape fhrough the 
desert, where it dies of thirst. 
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Garish masks 
of the director’s 
fantasy 


Elisabetta Mocadelli, a studio ex- 
tra, was made up with cream, flour 
and glue to play a_procuress. 


Ts me,” says Fellini, “faces are 
more important than anything 
else.” When _ he first announced 
he would film the Satyricon, he 
boasted it would include the faces 
of everyone from the Beatles to 
Charles de Gaulle—contemporary 
myths to identify with the myths 
of Roman times. But he changed 
his mind. “There will be 75 or 80 
principal characters but no big 
names,” he decided. “There is lit- 
tle difference, except that it costs 
much less.” 

He scrutinized more than 3,000 
people to find the faces he want- 
ed; the resulting cast, a Grand Gui- 
gnol troupe of races, nationalities 
and physical types, has few pro- 
fessional actors in it. One of the 
major parts, Trimalchio the rich ex- 
slave, is played by Mario Romag- 
noli, a 69-year-old Roman restau- 
rant owner with the face of a sad- 
eyed mastiff. “Fellini pestered me 
to do it,” he laments, “and now my 
clients tease me and my wife com- 
plains, ‘All these years you have 
lived a clean life. Now in your old 
age you have ruined your reputa- 
tion and become a dirty old man.’ ” 
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Gennaro Atianasio, cast by Fellini 
as a wizard, above, is a fish ped- 
dler from the streets of Naples. 
At right, Fanfulla, an oldtime va- 
riety actor, does a turn as Ver- 











nacchio, the leading comic in 
the commedia dell’arte of Nero’s 
day. His gladiator-clown costume, 
invented by Fellini, was made 
by set designer Danilo Donati. 








SA T YRICON CONTINUED 


A life-size whale 
in three days—‘It’s enough 
to make you cry’ 


L Fellini’s Satyricon merely anoth- 
er La Dolce Vita, set in ancient 
Rome? Fellini furiously denies that 
his eleventh film has any connec- 
tion with its predecessors, which 
have been largely autobiographi- 
cal. “This is my most tiring film,” he 
says, “because it is a voyage from 
an unknown antiquity. It is more 
anguishing than La Dolce Vita. That 
had the reality of daily life. In this 
film, there is nothing where | can 
recognize myself. It’s a kind of 
autodestruction.” 

He spent a feverish two months 
writing the 500-page screenplay 
with Bernardino Zapponi. “Fellini 
thought of the Satyricon as an ad- 
venture,” Zapponi says. ‘‘We were 
like two boys in a stolen boat on 
the sea, because Petronius’ Satyri- 
con is only a departure point. De 
Mille would have documented an- 
cient Rome, but we took ourselves 
away from concrete things to in- 
vent absurd things. It was bestial 
work.” 

It was also an enormous re- 
search job. “We didn’t know any- 
thing,” says Danilo Donati, the set 
and costume designer. ‘Everything 
had to be invented. It’s made me 
crazy. We have the epoch, but 
only as Fellini wants it to appear. 
He has his own way of seeing the 
ancient world.” 

Donati, who won this year’s Os- 
car for his Romeo and Juliet cos- 
tumes, had never designed film sets 
before. Once he had to prepare six 
new sets overnight, prostitutes’ 
cells placed in a setting resembling 
the Cloaca Maxima, the ancient Ro- 
man sewer. “You see how every- 
thing is done on the spur of the mo- 
ment. That’s how things work in 
Italy,” he complained, as he franti- 
cally scribbled graffiti on the walls. 
The director joined him to make 
his own mark: “Ego Hic Facevit 
Amorem,” “Here | made love,” 
scrawled in incorrect Latin. 

Later, Fellini decided he needed 
a life-size whale in three days. 
“It’s enough to make you cry,” 
wailed Donati, but he courageously 
produced a 220-pound whale of 
foam rubber. As the picture pro- 
gressed, the shooting came to be 
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called “The Daily Miracle,” and 
Fellini “il Faro” or “the Light- 
house,” because only he could 
shed light on what would happen. 

A number of episodes from Pe- 
tronius were expanded and elab- 
orated. The Dinner of Trimalchio, 
famous in the Petronius version, 
appears in the film filtered through 
Fellini’s own fantasy. As Zapponi 
explains, ‘Fellini makes it much 
more somber. Nobody is plucking 
grapes or having wine poured 
down his throat. It is chaste and an- 
guished, with little joy, more like 
a funeral banquet.” 

On the tables are some of the 
same strange dishes Petronius de- 
scribes, as well as others concocted 
by Fellini and designer Donati. 
Sweating slaves run in and out, 
bearing huge steaming trays of 
writhing black eels in inky sauce 

. a whole white calf, its head 
adorned with a brass helmet . . . 
a stuffed pig spewing tripe and in- 
testines, giant livers and chicken 
and long strings of sausages. 


"lacie a crass nouveau riche 
of ancient Rome, is a character 
made to order for Fellini. As he 
does in the book, Trimalchio makes 
his slaves carry him on a cushioned 
litter and ostentatiously displays his 
every possession, even the hairs of 
his first beard preserved in a gold- 
en chest. But then his wife Fortu- 
nata (French actress Magali Noél) 
does a wild dance that is pure Fel- 
lini. And when she shows off her 
jewelry to Scintilla, the wife of Tri- 
malchio’s tomb builder, and em- 
braces her lasciviously, the director 
is insistently explicit. 

“Silenzio,” he bellowed to the 
cast and crew as he prepared to di- 
rect the scene. He turned to Scin- 
tilla (Danica La Loggia). “Don’t stay 
there three days—kiss her.’’ When 
she didn’t do it to his satisfaction, 
Fellini, who always acts out all 
the parts himself, showed her how. 
“Kiss her for real,’’ he ordered. 
Once again Fortunata launched 
into the seduction scene. Suddenly 
Fellini asked Scintilla, “Have you 
ever kissed a woman?” “No,” she 
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replied, startled. “Neither have 1,” 
Fortunata was quick to add. Fel- 
lini said, “Sit in profile, nose against 
nose. Put your hands up, the palms 
of each against the other’s. No, 
lower. Now. Lips against lips, like 
two children, like two kiddies. No, 
Fortunata! Do it elegantly!”’ 

In the midst of this scene of ma- 
cabre guests gobbling and guzzling 
on the murky smoke-filled set, Fel- 
lini is asked the obvious question, 
“Is all this a study in degradation?” 
“Not at all,” he replies. “The pur- 
pose of my film is not to show vice 
or corruption—this, to me, would 
be vulgar. So far as | am able, my in- 
tention is to give an unbiased look 
at this world.” Inevitably, though, 
audiences are bound to find, in 
his unbiased look at this world, a 
scathing look at their own. 

EILEEN LANOUETTE HUGHES 





Fellini, wearing his familiar broad- 
brimmed hat, directs restaurant- 
owner Mario Romagnoli, in cos- 
tume as Trimalchio. True to his 
métier, Romagnoli was heard 
grumbling during filming of the 
banquet scene, “I have never in 
my life seen so much food wast- 
ed for such a_ stupid thing!’ 


Swing a little 








Swing to the good taste of Winston 
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We're constantly 


The hand workmanship in Mer- 
cedes-Benz cars is world famous. 
But we put much more of our trust 
in scientific brainwork. 


For instance, we never leave it 
to the welder to decide how many 
welds a Mercedes-Benz body should 
have. An electronically controlled 
welding line does a better job. 


competing against fine 


Certain welding stages must be 
free of oxygen, a small step that’s a 
big help later in foiling corrosion. 
Here we weld with a special method 
using an inert gas, Argon. And no 
human hand interferes. 


Valves, oil and gas lines were 
washed free of dirt and dust in the 
same seemingly foolproof way, year 


German craftsmanship. 


after year. But now we also employ _ its limits. So computers re-check 

ultrasonics to bombard away every many ideas. And keep the work flow 

last clinging particle — and any flowing smoothly. 

danger of clogging. A lot of brainwork goes into our 
Skilled hands once fashioned cars. It’s the only way to 

map pockets in the doors. We want- compete with fine Ger- 

ed stronger,safer map pockets. Now man handwork. 

they’re machine pressed. 


Sometimes even brainpower has 





Mercedes-Benz 
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In a Mykonos nightclub, Photographer de Larrain creates a “Circe face” for fashion’s Greek look 











On Delos, silver nails by Zolotas of Athens 


The time: Not long ago, after the decline of Aquarius and 
before the ascent of Aries when all the world was in Pisces. It 
was an especially trying period for the World of Fashion as its 
goddesses of Face, Body, Allure and Sportswear withdrew 
inside the gently perfumed, softly lit chambers of their glass 
palaces for an annual Week of Melancholy. For once, the 
Beautiful People failed to amuse them and not even headwaiters 
with their little offerings of chocolate mousse stirred them. In 
the balance of their brooding was no less than the way the 
world would look—about which, of course, the world cared 

a great deal. At week’s end, the goddesses emerged in all their 
finery to meet secretly among themselves. What happened 
there may answer the following question: 


What’s A Nice Girl 
Like This Doing in 
A Myth Like Greece? 


Photographed by RAYMUNDO DE LARRAIN 


Text by WILLIAM A. MCWHIRTER 
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rises from the sea at Mykonos in a $10,000 Zolotas belt and Kritsas harem pants while Fivos, a Greek actor and sportsman, stays put 

















The Palaestra, a Third Century B.C. sports arena 


The goddess Allure presided, although a bit dotish with age. 
“Well, dears,” she said, “where were we?” 

“A new year,” said the goddess Face. “A new look.” 

“Oh, me,” sighed Allure, “this is my 450th season, you know. 
A goddess gets weary, girls. How about Mexico?” 

“Done it,” said Sportswear. “The Baltic?” 

“No,” said Body. “I dropped my third or fourth mate there.” 

“| keep wishing,” said Allure, “to just go home.” 

“Yes,” all the goddesses chimed. “Greece!” 

“Agreed!” spoke Allure. “Summon Marta, daughter of Marta, 
daughter of Sara. Summon Fivos, son of Dionysus, son of 
Spyridon. It’ll be like old times!” 
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Marta lounges in her Tseklenis robe; Fivos, in his, stays put 
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“How perfect it all is,” said Allure, remembering. “It makes 
you wonder why any of us ever left home. | feel just like 150 
again! | hereby proclaim it right this minute: the Greek look is 
going, once more, to allow women to be softly draped in pure 
elegant lines as flowing as the ancient gowns of the virgins in 
my favorite temples. Almost classic, wouldn’t you say?” 

“Yes, quite,” said Body. “The Greek look will have a very 
assertive thrust to it, not at all passive, the modern woman 
directly descended from the Cretan heroine of 1500 B.C. right 
to her gold chain-linked breastplates. Where else to liberate 
the new matriarch with arm serpents, chain skirts and heavy 
waist bracelets but in the Greek look? Wouldn’t you say?” 

“But the ancients...” protested Allure, “the pleats like the 
fluted columns of the Parthenon. . .” 

“Marta’s pleats are made of plastic,” said Body. 

“Oh, dear,” said Allure. “I’m afraid I’m losing track again.” 


Dress: Stavropoulos. Hairpiece: Alexandre of Paris. Statue: Cladeus of Olympia. Where is Fivos? 
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It was Face’s turn. “You sound like archaeologists quarreling 
over the find of a chamber pot. Ridiculous! The sun is shining 
over Greece and so we now dance Greek, dress Greek and 
date Greeks. Who cares? Next year we will throw off our 
tassels and sandals and fly somewhere else.” 

Sensing a crisis, Sportswear, the youngest and most 
compatible of the group, put forth a compromise. “Let’s leave 
the classic forms for Allure, but add the color of today’s silks 
and prints. Agreed?” 

“Where’s my armor of fake coral and lapis lazuli? “demanded 
Body. “My new woman?” 

“Well,” said Sportswear, “why not make the man and woman 
as alike as Protogonos Phaethon, who had four eyes, gilded 
wings and was double-sexed with a feminine fore and a manly aft?” 

Still, for all that Sportswear tried, the goddesses Allure, Face 
and Body afterwards departed in their own ways, each insisting 
she held the true Greek look. 





Moral: What’s Greek to You is Greek to Us 





Marta takes the sun in gleaming Mykonos as Fivos, yes, stays put 
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All over the world, on six continents, in over 160 countries and on more than 100 airlines, 
the swing is to Rothmans King Size—the world’s largest selling — most wanted — King Size Virginia. 
The reason is not hard to find: Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy, give you true King Size flavour. Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING-MOST WANTED —KING SIZE VIRGINIA 
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Nightmare for the innocent 
in a California jail 


How a law-abiding citizen, who wandered into a mass arrest, 


was held for I8 hours and threatened, humiliated and blackjacked 


hen I moved my fam- 
ily to San Francisco last year to 
teach in the English department at 
San Francisco State College, I did 
so with misgivings. I knew that the 
educational atmosphere in Califor- 
nia was far from tranquil—Gover- 
nor Reagan was waging virtual war 
against student protesters, and the 
political polarization between the 
left and the right could only be de- 
scribed in terms of paranoia. 
Through the year, my fears were 
confirmed as I witnessed student 
and faculty strikes, bombings, 
brawls, police assaults, mass ar- 
rests. But none of those events 
—brutal as they were—prepared 
me for the nightmare that followed 
my recent chance arrest this spring 
in Berkeley. Overnight that expe- 
rience, which can be verified by 
many reliable witnesses, turned a 
father of five, veteran of the Ko- 
rean war and law-abiding citizen 
into a bitter man. 
On Thursday morning, May 22, 


I left San Francisco State College 
with four other teachers to drive 
to Berkeley. We were beginning 
work onan environmental art proj- 
ect one of the teachers was direct- 
ing. We planned to borrow a sail- 
boat from a couple I knew in 
Berkeley and dumpa small amount 
of nontoxic dye in the bay water 
at strategic points to observe the 
action of the currents. 

We arrived in Berkeley about 
noon. After a pleasant lunch and 
a trip to buy supplies for the sail 
we walked toward Shattuck on Ad- 
dison Street. There we were to meet 
my friend’s wife, Nora. 

The city of Berkeley was then in 
something like a state of siege be- 
cause of the People’s Park issue. 
On the streets, under the command 
of Alameda County Sheriff Frank 
Madigan, was a vast force of Na- 
tional Guard troops, county sher- 
iffs, San Francisco Tactical Squad 
units. Madigan had authorized use 
of shotguns against demonstrators. 


One man had already been killed, 
and many others wounded. Dem- 
onstrators, workers and onlookers 
trapped in a plaza on the Univer- 
sity of California campus had been 
sprayed from a helicopter with a 
virulent form of tear gas currently 
being used in Vietnam. To protest, 
approximately 2,000 students had 
now begun a spontaneous march 
from the university campus 
through downtown Berkeley. 


W: could see a concentration 
of National Guard troops, 
policemen and citizens several 
blocks east of us. I described what 
Nora looked like to the others and 
we stopped at the southwest cor- 
ner of Shattuck and Addison to 
scan the crowd for her. We decid- 
ed not to go any farther because 
we saw soldiers, police and people 
both to the east and south of us. 
The National Guard troops near- 
est us were climbing into trucks 
and moving out. Small groups of 


by JESSE P. RITTER JR. 


people on each corner of the inter- 
section watched the troops; others 
walked casually on the sidewalks. 

Berkeley policemen and Alame- 
da County deputies began moving 
our way. An officer leading four or 
five others approached our group 
of 12 to 15 people and said, ‘‘Let’s 
move out; clear the area!’’ Every- 
one on our corner obediently start- 
ed walking away. Suddenly, a 
Berkeley policeman ran in front of 
us, spread his arms and shouted, 
“*Stay where you are!”’ Behind us, 
two other policemen kept repeat- 
ing, ‘‘Keep moving, clear out of 
here!’’ We said we were leaving, 
and at this point a Berkeley police 
sergeant approached and began 
pointing to various people in our 
group, saying, ‘“‘Get that one, that 
one, that one.”’ 

An officer snapped handcuffs on 
me and joined me with the cuffs 
to a protesting youngster. I asked 
if we were under arrest and the of- 
ficer said yes—we were charged 

CONTINUED 


Bleak with its barbed wire and watchtowers, Santa Rita prison has the look—and, for a night, had the feel—of a prisoner-of-war camp 
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It really can do it. 


(Make typing look like 
printing.) 


This is due, first of all, 
y to proportional type. It 
makes sure that narrow 
letters no longer spread 
themselves out. (The letter 
"i", for example, used to 
take up as much room asa’'w” which really 
is much broader.) 

Secondly, toa perfectly and permament- 
ly even imprint. (A full stop is a full stop, 
not a hole in the paper.) 

Thirdly, to multiple spacing. With a 
choice of space keys for two orthree spaces, 
you can vary the distance between individ- 
ual words orbetween words and punctuation 
marks.You can even set the types in column- 
width lines, in a straight right hand margin. 

The "Excellence” will help you give 
important letters the right impact. 

Your letters will read more clearly and 
more quickly. There will be more than just 
a signature to distinguish them from other 
people's letters. 

Therewillbethe” Excellence "typefaces. 
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Men lay prone in rows 


CONTINUED 


with blocking traffic. We were not 
allowed to talk to the policemen 
after that. The sergeant who had 
us arrested taunted us, using ob- 
scenities and accusing us of being 
revolutionaries, rock-throwers and 
hippies. Those not fingered by the 
sergeant continued down the street 
and were not apprehended. While 
we were being herded into the pad- 
dy wagon, however, officers con- 
tinued to arrest people at random 
—mostly young people, and par- 
ticularly those with long hair, mus- 
taches, sideburns. Three of the 
teachers with me were arrested; 
our fifth companion was not, and 
he immediately began calling 
friends and relatives to arrange our 
release. 

Nineteen of us—17 men and two 
women—were packed into a pad- 
dy wagon. I was never able to iden- 
tify myself or state my business; in- 
deed, the policemen threatened 
anyone who talked at all. We sat 
in the wagon for about 20 minutes, 
then it backed up the street a block, 
where we were transferred to a 
large bus. We were all being taken 
to ‘‘Santa Rita,” a place I had nev- 
er heard of. 

During the 45-minute ride our 
feelings were reinforced that it 
had been an indiscriminate bust. 
Aboard were students with books 
and notepads who had been on 
their way to and from classes at 
the university. There was a U.S. 
mailman (with long hair), still car- 
rying his bag of mail, and a res- 
ident psychiatrist who had stepped 
outside his hospital for a short 
walk during a 30-minute break. 
Others included several young di- 
vinity students and five medical 
observers—young men in white 
smocks with red crosses—who had 
accompanied the student march 
down Shattuck Avenue. The po- 
lice blew it, I thought. They went 
too far this time. Most of us will 
be released when we get to wher- 
ever we’re going. 

The bus stopped inside the San- 
ta Rita Rehabilitation Center and 
Prison Farm, an institution run by 
Alameda County. Prison guards 
who work under the jurisdiction of 
County Sheriff Madigan now took 
charge of us. We heard repeated or- 
ders through the frosted bus win- 
dows: ‘‘Unload single file and 
march. Anybody talks and he’ll get 
a club up the butt!” As we filed 
off the bus the sight that greet- 
ed us was from a World War II 


movie—shabby wooden barracks, 
barbed-wire fences, rickety watch 
towers and rows of men lying face 
down in an asphalt-paved com- 
pound. We were marched into the 
compound and ordered to lie prone 
in rows. Those who looked around 
or stumbled or didn’t move fast 
enough were prodded and hit with 
clubs. Frequently, men were 
dragged out of the marching lines 
and forced to kneel while being 
struck. The guards shouted and 
screamed, often giving conflicting 
commands and clubbing those un- 
able to obey them. Our chief source 
of terror was not so much the beat- 
ings as the wild hysteria that had 
seized many of the guards. They 
walked up and down our rows of 
flattened men, striking upraised 
hands with clubs, striking us on the 
soles of our feet with clubs to make 
us lie in even rows. We were told 
we would be shot if we tried to es- 
cape. We were cursed continuous- 
ly; we were called dope users, rev- 
olutionaries, filthy long-hairs. We 
would, they shouted, be taught 
such a lesson that we would never 
again cause trouble. All of us were 
identified as political troublemak- 
ers. No attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish us by age, nature of charg- 
es or physical condition. Periodi- 
cally we were ordered to turn our 
heads to the left or right. I expe- 
rienced severe leg cramps and 
sharp twinges of pain from an ar- 
thritic elbow. From time to time 
we were forced to close up ranks 
by crawling across the asphalt, 
which was covered with sharp 
gravel. Those accused of speaking 
or looking around or moving 
slightly were dragged out and 
forced to kneel with their hands be- 
hind them in a separate group. 
Some remained kneeling for hours. 
There were some 300 men on the 
ground. 


fter a few of us asked to use 
the rest rooms (and were 
abused for it), guards began allow- 
ing small groups to go. At times, 
the guards said, ‘‘You’ll have to 
wait another half hour.” One kid 
near me identified himself as a di- 
abetic in the rest room and was cru- 
elly beaten. 

This savage parody of prison dis- 
cipline had an obvious psychology 
behind it. Humiliate the prisoners 
totally from the beginning so they 
will obey orders and accept pun- 
ishment without resistance. Of 

CONTINUED 
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KLM thinks 


you should choose 
your carrier. 


Most people never specify an airline 
when they book their flight. Or so research 
tells us. Which is pretty strange because 
every major airline is trying to woo 


passengers into becoming faithful customers. 


With glamorous stewardesses. 
Super-comfortable seats. Mouth-watering 
menus. You name it. 


But they can never really tell whether 
all the extra effort is justified. 

Pretty discouraging, eh? 

What can you do about it? Everything! 
Next time you buy an airline ticket, tell your 
travel agent which carrier you prefer. He 
won't mind. After all, you have to foot the 
bill - whether the service is good or not. 


Why do we bother with all this? Perhaps 
pride. We’d like to think that if you fly KLM, 
it’s not just a happy coincidence. It’s 
because you insisted. After all, we've had to 
work hard for our reliable reputation. 


the airlines’ airline. 
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Read the 
investment 
guide that’s 
opened up 
a whole 
new world 
for 

real estate 
investors. 


For as little as $500.00 initial invest- 
ment, the new International Real Es- 
tate Investment Fund now makes it 
possible for you to invest profitably 
in the world’s finest properties—in- 
come producing properties that were 
previously within the reach of only 
the giants of finance and industry or 
individuals of enormous wealth. 

The International Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fund—managed by InterCapi- 
tal’s experienced international team, 
acting only upon the guidance of in- 
dependent international real estate 
consultants —will selectively invest in 
prime income producing properties 
such as shopping centers, factories, 
office buildings and hotels. In the 
world’s major cities such as Rome, 
Tokyo, London, Brussels, New York. 

This dynamic new investment con- 
cept provides a hedge against infla- 
tion, adverse tax decisions, and cur- 
rency devaluation. 

The International Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fund offers maximum capital 
growth return, combined with maxi- 
mum security, through diversification, 
and with unequalled ease of liquidity. 
Write for this investment guide. 


InterCapital 

Bernard Sunley Building 
Private Postal Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas ~ 


interCapital 

Bernard Sunley Building 
Private Postal Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas 
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course, we weren’t prisoners— 
we were simply being held for 
booking! 

During the time I was lying in 
the compound, from approximate- 
ly 4 until 8:30 p.m., new arrestees 
were brought in and forced to lie 
in rows. It was cold when the sun 
went down, and men around me 
were shivering. At 8 we were al- 
lowed to stand and exercise in place 
for a few minutes. We then lay 
back down on our faces. They had 
taken our names when we were 
first arrested, and about every 20 
minutes a guard would call out 
some names in alphabetical order. 
At 8:30 my name was called along 
with seven others, and we were 
taken into an adjoining barracks 
for booking. 

Here we experienced new refine- 
ments. We were forced to sit in sin- 
gle file on the floor, knees togeth- 
er, while a squat, dark-haired 
guard waving a blackjack shouted 
that if we didn’t do exactly as he 
said he would beat us until we 
couldn’t walk. He had us face the 
wall, spread our legs and place our 
hands high on the wall. We then 
turned and threw our jackets, belts 
and the contents of our pockets 
into a pile. During this procedure, 
the squat guard struck prisoners 
in the back, stomach, face and legs 
with his fist or the blackjack. He 
struck me four times with the 
blackjack during the booking pro- 
cess—either for not having my 
heels tightly together or for not 
clasping my hands in front of me. 
He assaulted one of us—a very 
young boy with long hair—by slug- 
ging him with his fist and then 
grabbing the boy’s hair and slam- 
ming his face into the wall. Later, 
in the barracks, we saw that the 
boy’s left eye had swollen badly 
and he could barely open his jaw. 

After the booking and finger- 
printing, we again had to sit on the 
floor with legs drawn up, heels to- 
gether. We were then lined up and 
marched to Barracks B across the 


“Talking to people in the 
barracks,” Ritter said, “I 
was moved by their courage, 
their eagerness to figure out 
themselves and the guards.” 


street. The guard in charge treated 
us firmly but decently, telling us 
that while we were in the barracks 
we could get together and talk, 
plan our bail procedures and wait 
our turn to use the telephone. He 
repeated what other guards had 
told us in the compound—that the 
regular prisoners were outraged at 
us because we were troublemakers, 
because we were responsible for the 
regular inmates’ missing movies 
and other privileges. The inmates 
would beat us terribly, and the 
guards couldn’t prevent it. We 
would be turned over to ‘‘hardened 
criminals and sex perverts.” 


t about 11:30, four lawyers 
from the People’s Park De- 
fense Committee appeared in the 
barracks. They told us they were 
trying to arrange bail procedures 
for as many people as possible, but 
they lacked funds and organiza- 
tions for rapid release. We filled 
out forms giving information 
about our families and personal le- 
gal arrangements. We later were 
told that many of these forms were 
destroyed by prison guards who 
claimed they were “‘messages.”’ At 
no time during our detention did 
anyone in my barracks have an op- 
portunity to make a telephone call 
to relatives or lawyers. 

During the night we were taunt- 
ed and threatened by different pris- 
on guards. We left in small groups 
all through the night to have pho- 
tos taken—I went in a group at 
2:45 a.m. Few of us slept. 

At 4:30 a.m., the door crashed 
open and three guards moved 
among the bunks rousting out peo- 
ple with curses, threats and blows. 
We were going to eat, they said, 
and we would eat what we took or 
it would be ‘‘shoved in your faces.” 
Under continual threats, we were 
marched to the mess hall. Break- 
fast was Corn Chex and milk (no 
sugar), half-cooked prunes, white 
bread and artificial marmalade. 
We sat packed at the tables, or- 


CONTINUED 

















Drive 


120 Light Years 


In 1849 William Lawson's 
men found the way to 
make the light scotch whisky 
you drink today. 

William Lawson’s Scotch 
Whisky. 

A light blend of rare scotch 
whiskies that has soothed 
many a scottish throat since 
that eventful day. 

And that’s the long and the 
short of William Lawson’s. 
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WELLA not only 
maintains 


but guarantees: 
“A perfect 
non-greasy 
grooming for 
men’s hair’ 


WELLAFORM DRY Haircream and 
WELLAFORM Hair Dressing Spray contain alcohol, 
but are absolutely free of any oily or 
greasy ingredient. 
Give the hair a full, natural appearance 
without having a trace of greasiness. 
This is what todays modern man is looking for. 













weia WELLA for men 


a group of products specially formulated for the care and 
healthy condition of your hair. Obtainable from your hairdresser. 










SCOTCH 
-whisky escocés, 
schottischer 
Whisky, 
whisky écossais 
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VAT GO 
is the same 
in any country 
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How to learn 


bottles. 











Fino:very light in 
color for a sherry. 
Dry on the palate 


Amontillado:amber 
colored, full fragrance 
and plenty of body 
and graduation. 
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Oloroso :the golden sherry. FINO ® 
A pronounced aroma, heavy ere 
in body and slightly sweet. We, 





Cream: if you are still too 
shy to use the Spanish language, 
try a drink of Mérito Cream, 
the sweet sherry, 


MERITO sherry 


Marqués del Mérito, Jerez-Spain. 









Spanish in four easy 













‘year it’s 


wonderful... 











es wi am ai’ = ad o 
hotel F qe hotct Wi 
As well as: Apartotel MELIA MAGALUF (Mallorca) - Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Apartotel MELIA TORREMAR (Torremolinos) - Motel 
MELIA EL CABALLO BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Maria - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Motel MELIA EL HIDALGO (Valdepefias - Cas 
tilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Almeria) - Hotel S’ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE (Almufiécar - Costa del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) 


Melia Hotels, offer the best of everything — luxury, service and 
Spanish hospitality — where sophistication and tradition are side 
by side — Melia Hotels situated on the best beaches in the Mediterra- 
nean — offering the best accommodation, most modern facilities, 
including private swimming pools (for guests only), night clubs 
and entertainment, in fact everything plus, you can expect from 

modern luxury hotels. 











“Spain — Sun — Melia Hotels — unforgettable 
holidays”. 
Reservation for Melia Hotels available through all 


leading travel agents in your country-. 


Representative: R.M. Brooker Ltd.—6 Frankfurt/ 

Main, Rossmarkt, 17. Tel: 293648 - 293681. PS 

Telex: 414620. Or: Hoteles Melia. 

Manuel Coronado -_ General Sy 

Mola, 72. Madrid-6. Tel.: oo N 

27697 28. Telex: 27333. S \ Y w \ 
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& 
in’ 83 cities, 
2/ COUNTIES, 
A continents. 
® Fligh he Caribb South and 
ights to the Caribbean, to south an 
a iS oul America offer a service so 


special we call it“Royal Rose”. And only 
Iberia offers Super DC-8 Giants on 
transatlantic flights from the Peninsula. 














Within Europe and to Africa traditional 
Spanish hospitality rules as well. 


Where in the world do you want to go? 
Tell your Travel Agent. Or call us. 






Sd IC International SS ——— 
@ Airlines of Spain. 


Where only the plane gets more attention than you. | 
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Get in on thin. 


Silva Thins— 
lowest in ‘tar’ and nicotine* 
i) ae) | Ue 
lower than most Kings. 
Yet better taste. 


Silva Thin 
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Regular Menthol 


SILVA THINS. An exciting new idea in smoking. A thin cigarette. Backed by a modern, national campaign, 
which is making a successful sweep of the United States. This unique, exciting cigarette is now available to 
the international market. For more information write: The American Tobacco Company, P.O. Box 1880, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York, New York 10017. 
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© She American SobaceoCompany *Based on U.S, Government’s report of brands tested 
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Your 





money 
grows 


safely 
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DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


@ With a Lombard Deposit Account you are assured of a safe, steady and 
regular income on which you can rely. 


@ Interest is paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax, or it can be 
credited to your Account, building up your capital. 


@ To earn 7% per annum, the minimum notice of withdrawal is six 
months, but the first £100 is available on demand. Other terms are avail- 


able subject to negotiation. 


@ Your Deposit is supported by paid-up capital and reserves of more than 


£13,800,000. 


@ Opening an Account is simplicity itself with the minimum of formalities. 


Write now to the General Manager for further particulars and your free copy 
of ** Deposit Account” Booklet No. AO. 422. 








LOMBARD BANKING 


LIMITED 
Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, WIA 1EU, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, England. 
Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 


With Piper you've arrived. 


With a Piper airplane, the modern exec- 
utive has literally arrived at the most 
practical means of travel... private, per- 
sonal Piper transportation for the busi- 
nessman whose time cannot be wasted 
by slower means of travel or roundabout 
routing via scheduled transportation. 
The Piper Aztec D, shown here, pro- 
vides such swift, practical transporta- 
tion for up to six people in the luxury 


of its quiet, superbly appointed cabin. 

With turbocharging, the Turbo Aztec 
D cruises 223 mph at 12,000 feet; 246 
mph at 24,000 feet. It can take off and 
land in less than 300 yards. For informa- 
tion on the entire line of six Piper twin- 
engine aircraft, and complete line of 
single-engine sport and utility aircraft, 
see your Piper dealer. Or write for Piper 
catalog, Dept. 9-LI. 


PIPER Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa., U.S.A. 17745 
Piper Aircraft International S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 





Ten sheriff’s officers 
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dered not to move or talk. Five 
men were dragged from their seats 
and forced to kneel before an emp- 
ty table for such things as ‘“‘look- 
ing around,” ‘‘talking’’ or “‘mov- 
ing.”’ They were not allowed to eat. 
One boy was forced to lean his 
head on a post while the guards 
beat on the post. His nose began 
bleeding. Guards would prod him, 
pull him off the post and strike him, 
or kick his feet back farther until 
he was leaning at a severe angle to 
the post, his head and neck bear- 
ing the full weight of his body. 
After about 15 minutes of quiver- 
ing spasmodically, the boy col- 
lapsed to the floor. Two guards 
dragged him over to the empty ta- 
ble and made him kneel, still 
twitching, with the others. After we 
finished eating, we were forced to 
kneel on the floor in columns of 
two and wait for about 15 minutes 
before being marched back to the 
barracks. 

At 6 a.m. a new guard, a small 
man with reddish-blond hair 
on his neck, came into the bar- 
racks, yelling, ‘“‘I had a good 
night’s sleep and I feel like KILL- 
ING!” He announced that he was 


now in total control of us and said 
he needed a ‘‘boss”’ in the barracks. 
He grabbed my bunkmate, Profes- 
sor Gary Oberbillig, by the shirt 
and dragged him out to the center 
of the floor. ‘‘Get out here,’’ he 
said. ‘“You’re big; you want to take 
me? Come on, let’s go outside. 
Want to go outside?’ He then in- 
structed Oberbillig that he, Ober- 
billig, was the ‘‘barracks boss”’ and 
was to “‘beat the —— out of any- 
body who don’t do right!” 

At 7:30 a guard came in and read 
off a list of names. We lined up and 
marched outside into the street, 
where several other guards spent 
approximately 30 minutes giving 
us military marching commands, 
making those who did not execute 
the commands smartly do calis- 
thenics. (Ironically, not one of 
them was able to give an accurate 
‘‘about-face’”? command, and our 
ragged ‘‘about-face’? maneuvers 
enraged them.) We marched at 
double-time, forced to yell ‘‘WE 
LOVE THE BLUE MEANIES!”’ 

The guards were proud of this 
idea: I overheard one tell another, 
“Say, we’ve gotta do that Blue 
Meanies bit some more.” We 


National Guardsmen encircled demonstrators and passersby, 
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were suspended 


marched to what appeared to be 
the receiving center of the prison, 
where we were put in open-screen 
cells already occupied by new ar- 
restees. It was here that we learned 
we would be released soon. While 
we waited in the cells, several men 
were dragged out and beaten in our 
presence and told that they were 
on the way to further beatings and 
a stay in the ‘‘quiet room.” 

My three companions and I were 
finally processed for release on bail 
by 8:30a.m., Friday, May 23, near- 
ly 18 hours after our arrest. All re- 
leased prisoners had to catch rides 
out of the main gate, a distance of 
a half mile, with outgoing bail 
bondsmen. 


he first thing I learned 
face-down on the Santa Rita 
asphalt was that I could make it 
without begging or breaking. 
This felt good; it was enough 
strength to counter the fears engen- 
dered by the heavy blue-black 
guards’ shoes slowly crunching by 
my eyes six inches away. But to be 
put to these tests in America! 
At a press conference, Alameda 
County Sheriff Frank Madigan ad- 


like Professor Ritter, in the Berkeley mass arrest 
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mitted there had been ‘“‘irregular- 
ities” at Santa Rita on that Thurs- 
day. He put the responsibility on 
his guards. Many of the deputies 
assigned there, he said, are young 
Vietnam war veterans and ‘“‘they 
have a feeling that these people 
should be treated like Vietcong.” 

On July 2 Madigan suspended 10 
of his officers at Santa Rita for ‘‘vi- 
olating civil service and /or depart- 
mental rules”’ in handling the mass 
arrests. The officers, all of whom 
were told they had the right to ap- 
peal (only four chose to do so), in- 
cluded the commander, his two im- 
mediate assistants and a sergeant. 
By July 9, charges against all the 
480 people who had been arrested 
had been dropped by the court. 

Still, several hundred young men 
and women came out of Santa Rita 
believing there is no middle ground 
anymore—nowhere to stand to 
reconcile the growing polarities of 
our political lives. lam haunted by 
the bitterness brought forth by 
such assaults on our humaneness 
and human rights. When in the his- 
tory of man have prisons and 
guards ever rooted out the ideas in 
which men really believe? 
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The T1000 CD portable is 
the global receiver in use 
at embassies, consulates 
and international press 
agencies around the 
world - wherever impor- 
tant people demand 
first-hand information. 


BRAun 








13 wave bands (8 for SW), 
2 independent circuits 

for FM and AM, 
turret-type band selector 
with gold contacts, AFC, 
electronic bandspread, 
manual gain control, 

Beat Frequency Oscillator 
3 telescopic antennas © 





Braun T1000 CD 

The Global Receiver 
Built for the Perfectionist, 
First in Versatility 
Anywhere in the World 


The T1000 CD can tune Its design is clean and 


in virtually any broadcast 
frequency on the world’s 
airwaves. It has the type 
of circuitry you would 
expect to find only at 
commercial receiving 
stations. 


functional, its size 
remarkably compact in 
view of the enormous 
amount of electronic 
circuitry it contains. 

The Braun T1000 CD is 
the ultimate receiver for 
home or office, and 
equally useful as a luxury 
portable for the traveler. 


Further information is available from Braun AG, 
W-Germany, 6 Frankfurt/Main, Riisselsheimer StraBe, 


Dept. Z-AL 12 


Name 





Address 
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IrresisAble! 
Martini & Rossi ga 
Wessaeviem 5 
Irresistible) ™ 
Sweetand Dry, | 
: Martini & Rossi. 
“International. | 
Irresistible! x 


From left to ght : 

MARTINI & ROSS! Tonic’: in a tall glass, one measure Martini & Rossi Sweet over ice. Fill with tonic water, add lemon slice. 

MARTINI & ROSSI “Qn The Rocks” : Over ice,.pour Martini & Rossi Sweet. Add twist of lemon. 

MARTIN(& ROSS! “Formula 2" : Over icespour 2/3 Martini & Rossi Sweet vermouth. 1/3 Martini & Rossi Extra-Dry vermouth. 
Juice af 1/2 grapefruit. Dash of tonie water. 1 slice of orange. 1/2 slice of grapefruit. 1 slice of lemon. 
2 maraschino cherries. 


Acapulco, Mexico. 
Photographer : Art Kane. 








ARRIVE EVERYWHERE SUCCESSFULLY 


Toyota technology always puts you on top. Take the Corona Mark II, 
for instance. Take it over the bumpiest roads. The unitized construction 
prevents rattles and squeaks. Run it down to the beach. The strongly bonded 
undercoating will protect it from rust and corrosion. Uphill, the overhead-cam 
five-bearing engine won't falter. It's one of the most durable engines of its kind. 
Downhill, you'll get peace of mind from non-fading brakes. And when you drive 
to the Country Club, the Corona Mark II holds its own. Its superb coach-work 


rivals many of the world’s top luxury cars. Best of all, when you park in front 
of the bank, you'll have something left over for a deposit. Toyota, with sales 
and service in more than 100 countries, is one of world’s six largest 
manufacturers. That's-success for you. 
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